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KINS ARTHUR'S STRUGGLE WITH THE 0£MOM CAT 
Of IOSAM/V& MUST INPEEP HAVE BEEN FIERCE. 

STORIES OF THE SLAUGHTER SURVIVE!? THE 
CENTURIES. ONE VERSION, SUNG BY A WANPERING 
MINSTREL OF THE I2TH CENTURY CLAIMEP THAT ARTHUR 
HAP BEEN PEFEATEP ANP CARRIER OFF BY THE 
GIANT FELINE! 

WAS THERE A &£AL KING ARTHUR? YES! A BOOK 
WRITTEN IN THE IOTH CENTURY PESCRIBES THE 6TH 
CENTURY ‘ BATTLE OF CAMLAAN IN WHICH ARTHUR ANP 
MORPREP FELL 1 . 
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THIS ISSUE IS DEDICATED TO: 

The Spirit of Collecting SFantasy 
publications. Metaphysically revealed 
is information concerning the pursuit 
of this avocation on pages 64 to 66. 



The EDITOR S EYRIE 
Kind of squeezed out this issue are 
Comix Reviews and our alphabetical 
SFantasy film lists concluding “M” 
titles. We hope to make up for it next 
edition, including the fan fabulous 
RAY HARRYHAUSEN Interview- 
article. 

We’re not very happy about the Comic 
Book scene lately, though, and think 
it’s in one of its worst ruts in years, 
and a few like CONAN, the new TAR- 
ZAN, etc., are still only drops in the 
bucket; but there’s a bit of light on the 
horizon — the Comix industry is trying 
hard once more. Bill Gaines of MAD 
was recently put into supervisory con- 
trol of National/DC, and this may be 
the start of a new era. Also, Kirby's 
work has strengthened with Mike 
Royer's inking for FOREVER 
PEOPLE (no.9) — and there’s even 
a plug for Castle of Frankenstein in 
page 18 in that issue (!). So, things 
aren’t too bad. . .as long as CoF gets 
plugs like that. 

Seriously — the Comix problem is the 
long overdue overhauling or abolition 
of the Comics Code. It makes it im- 
possible for present publishers to do 
better and for new publishers to sur- 

CoF, meanwhile, has put into syndi- 
cation its own radio show. In the New 
York City area it’s heard on WHBI- 
FM, each Tuesday at 3 a.m. (105.9 
on the dial). It’ll probably expand to 
more hours, and maybe nearly every 
night, soon’s more “night people,” 
vampires and the like learn more about 
the “show.” Yours truly hosts and raps 
about this-’n-that, of course. 3 am isn’t 
such a bad hour, however; it’s just 3 
hours past the stroke of midnight, that’s 
why! 

— Cal Beck — 1 




FILM, KITH & KIN 

Before delving into a fiim rap, some 
words of praise for several of the best 
focal points of film activity, the Elgin 
Theater (18th Street and 8th Ave.) and 
its sister, The Garrick (on Bleecker St., 
in the heart of Greenwich Village), in 
New York City. 

As any film buff knows, there’s a 
serious problem catching films once 
they’ve played out their initial premieres, 
unlike the good old days, seventeen years 
ago or less, when 2nd and 3rd run theatres 
abounded (today every other little modern 
powder-box mini-movie house thinks it’s 


and shows the same film ten 
dozen other theatres have within a radius 
of a few miles). The condition is quite 
similar to the present insanity of magazine 
distribution where 99 junk-and-crap titles 
drown out every four or five good ones. 

So, where can one turn once Hammer, 
AIP and other goodies disappear after a 
few days ? Gloriously, revival houses are 
starting to slowly come back across the 
country, though still too few and far 
apart. A partial solution, at least in NYC, 
is The Garrick and Elgin, apt to devote 
several weeks at a time resurrecting most 
of the AIP Cormans — and triple (some- 
times quadruple!) bills like Peckinpah’s 




BALLAD OF CABLE HOGUE, THE 
WILD BUNCH and Leone’s GOOD, BAD 
& THE UGLY— or 6 to 7 hours of a 
Republic serial in one sitting. How’s about 
a triple header like REPULSION, DR. 
STRANGELOVE, and that practically 
undistributed gem, THE MAGIC CHRIS- 
TIAN? 

Unlike the impersonal stiffness of most 
central city and “uptown” houses, Elgin 
and Garrick are warm and intimate, man- 
aged and coordinated by a friendly bunch 
of a dozen or so (sometimes it seems like 
two dozen) cool people who are into film 
themselves and can rap about it on any 
level. 


The Orson Welles Cinema (Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.) near Har- 
vard Square is the Boston area’s equiva- 
lant of the above, except it’s a twin thea- 
ter; also has a neat coffee shop atmos- 
phere built in and a film bookshop next 
door. Its comfort, screen and projection 
quality are far above average, thus it was 
a treat re-screening FEARLESS VAM- 
PIRE KILLERS and COLOSSUS: THE 
FORBIN PROJECT while attending Bos- 
ton’s SF Worldcon last September. 

(Continue on page 48.) 

Right photo: Larry Hama around the time he 
was achieving inspiration for his comic strip on 
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MEPHISTO WALTZ, THE (115 min — Fox, 
1971). Plucky Jacqueline Blsset vs. corrupt 
devil-worshiping sophisticates Curt Jurgens 
and Barbara Parkins for soul of pianist hus- 
band Alan Alda. Straightforward, mundane 
modern occult tale from Fred Mustard Stew- 
art novel Is vapid and predictable all the way. 
Director Paul Wendkos shows some half- 
hearted Cormanlc flair in the vaseline-lens 
dream sequences, but it's mostly TV-level 
slickness despite a nice production dress, and 
definitely no ROSEMARY'S BABY by a long 
shot, though cast is in fine form. William Win- 
dom, Bradford Dlllman, Kathleen Widdoes. 
DeLuxe Color. . At-* 






Fantasy scholar H. P. Norton takes aim at macabre author H. P. 
Lovecraft in this caco-daemoniacal essay ... and let's him have it 
right in the Cthulhu. You, dear reader, can keep your own score- 
mythos. 


THE SHUTTERED ROOM (Warner-7 Arts, 1966), based 
on H.P. Lovecraft’s story of the same title. Starring: 

Carol Lynley, Gig Young, Oliver Reed and Flora Robson. 


THE 


^ Of 

HOWARD PHILLIPS 
LOVECRAFT 






hysteric?!? praise on» scorn. 

tovecroft** fates ore of three types: the 
Dunsanian, the Beirceian and the Wellsion. Token 
in succession, these types provide a clue to the 
development of his taste and style. Affirmatively, 
his style is ponderous and betrays a fondness 
for the rhythmic loudness of yellow journalism. 
In most cases, his plots are easy to follow and 
beguiling— with the passible exception of such 
ventures as "The Dunwich Horror," "At the 
Mountains of Madness," "The Shadow Out of 
Time" and THE DREAM QUEST OF UNKNOWN 
KADATH, The lost is an intricate fiasco in which 
he tries to . reconcile the highlights of his 
Cthulhu Mythos with the aura of Dunsanyism 
that saturated his early period. 

During hjs lifetime he expressed a fondness 
for poetry'. Tie wrofe bad imitations of Alexander 
Pope ond pedestrian poetry in the macabre vein, 
modeling his verse structure/ upon Poe .and 
Edward Arlington Robinson. As a letter writer 
he was more than capable, although h*s letter's 
are of purely dry . literary and biogriophieal in- 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL presents 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S 

y / THE L 


f ,, PATHECOLOR™ PANAVISION 

VINCENT DEBRA LON 

PRICEPAGETCHANEY 


'Through the pale door a hideous 
throng rush out forever ” 

m -POE 


^ ROGER CORMAN * W «,*CHARLES BEAUMONT JAMES H. NICHOLSON.mSAMUEL Z. ARKOFF 


Part of the background in the making of A-I’s THE HAUNTED PALACE is almost as weird as something out of Lovecraft’s fiction. 
First- Poe had nothing to do with the story, apart from the title coming from his poem of the same name. Based on HPL’s “The 
Case of Charles Dexter Ward,” the story was adapted by one of the best SFantasy authors of this age, the late Charles Beaumont. 
A-l didn’t think HPL’s name was known or significant, conducted a seance, perhaps, and got Poe’s agreement. Beaumont tragically 
died several years later from a very rare and incureable disease at about 39 years of age — a disease he had had all along for many 
years and made him age rapidly until he looked like an old man before his untimely end. 





HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD, THE 
(97 min — Cinerama, 1971). It looks like 
Amicus will assume the mantle once worn 
by Hammer. Four Robert Bloch stories vary 
in quality but at least show taste and Imagi- 
nation. 1: Mystery writer Denholm Elliot 
sees recurring apparition born from one of 
his plots. 2: Peter Cushing is entranced in 
wax museum plot— excellently played. 


moody, but drawn-out and predictable. 

3: Chris Lee frightened by angelic but 
strange 8 year-old duaghter-wltch; well 
done. 4: Horror actor Jon Pertwee becomes 
a vampire whenever he dons vampire's cape; 
bright, neat spoof is highly amusing. A 
good notch above TORTURE GARDEN and 
one of the more entertaining films of the 
year. And oh, that Ingrid Pitt — Vavavoom! 
Dir. Peter Duffel. Eastman Color. 
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THAT DRIPPED BLOOD 



ELTOFO 


ALEXANDRO 

ON 

ELTOPO 


I believe that the only end of all 
human activity — whether it be 
politics, art, science, etc. — is to 
find enlightenment, to reach the 
state of enlightenment. I ask of 
film what most North Americans 
ask of psychedelic drugs. The dif- 
ference being that when one cre- 
ates a psychedelic film, he need 
not create a film that shows the 
visions of a person who has taken 
a pill; rather, he needs to man- 
ufacture the pill. 

I think that the journey of Alex- 
ander the Great is a psychedelic 
trip. Many say that Alexander the 
Great was an idiot because, while 
his conquest was so great, so 
complete, as he progressed in 
conquering the entire world, he 


was actually progressing toward 
his ultimate failure. I think 
Alexander the Great was journey- 
ing into the depths of his being. 
I think that Odysseus was another 
great traveler. I want to travel the 
route of the Odyssey. I want to 
travel the route of Alexander the 
Great. I want to travel into the 
deepest areas of my being in order 
to reach enlightenment. 

Q How did you feel directing El 
Topol 

A When you live the picture, when 
you are not acting, there is no di- 
chotomy, no alienation. What you 
are doing is real. Because I think 
that if you want a picture to 

Continued 
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change the world, you must first 
change the actors in the picture. 
And before doing that, you must 
change yourself. Right? This must 
be done. With every new picture, 

I must change myself, I must kill 
myself, and I must be born. I must 
kill the actors and they must be 
reborn. And then the audiences; 
the audiences who go to the mov- 
ies, must be assassinated, killed, 
destroyed, and they must leave 
the theatre as new people. This 
is a good picture. 

Q Do you think that other films, 
symbolic films, fail because they 
attempt too much? 



BIOGRAPHY 

Alexandro Jodorowsky was born 
in Iquique, Chile in 1930. He 
entered the university at Santiago 
to study psychology and philo- 
sophy, but left after two years to 
work in the theatre and pursue 
his interest in marionettes . and 
mime. At the age of 25 he went to 
Paris to study mime. He worked 
with Marcel Marceau for six years, 
touring the world with him as his 
partner, and writing two mimes for 
him: The Mask and The Cage. In 
Paris Jodorowsky also directed 
Maurice Chevalier when he resumed 
his career at the L’Alhambra The- 
atre, and he directed the Trabaudet 
Theatre for a year. He then left Paris 
for Mexico City, where he directed 
over one hundred plays, including 
works by Ionesco and Beckett. 
Returning to Paris, he also worked 
with Arrabal, and directed the 
famous happening that is asso- 
ciated with him. Back in Mexico 
City, he continued to work in 
the theatre, and also turned to 
films, where he directed his own 
version of Arrabal's Fando and 
Lis. The film was entered in the 
1968 Acapulco Film Festival, where 
it was denounced as "corrosive 
and corrupting." Jodorowsky’s latest 
stage play, Asi Hablaba Zaratustra, 
has been playing to capacity 
houses in Mexico City since it 
opened in April of 1970. El Topo. 
his second film, was shot in Mex- 
ico in 1970. 




A Those who want to make art 
try to put everything into the 
picture, nothing escapes and 
everything is done for the picture. 
And they feel that the camera is 
the umbilical cord to the heart of 
the world. Yes. But I feel that the 
heart of the world is the heart of 
the world. And that the camera is 
an insect which consumes only a 
part of the world. I never hope to 
include everything in a picture. 
I believe that each image of the 
film is an imprint. I can't give the 
entire body. You have to form it. 
Each film must be a sample of the 
entire universe, as each grain of 
sand is a sample of the entire 
beach. Rene Guenon says, "Man 
is a symbol just as a word is a sym- 
bol.” Every word and every symbol 
carry man along. Man is the symbol 
of the unmanifested, and you have 
to live your life like a symbol. Be- 
cause if you don’t want to live 
your life as a symbol, but as what 
you think is a real body, then 
you’re not living. 

Q How do you choose your actors? 

A They’re not actors. I find them 
the way I find locations. When I'm 
looking for a location, I don't 
sleep. I believe that the planet is 
a human being, a live being who 
thinks— logically — but also dreams. 
And then it makes landscapes which 
are very different. So without having 
slept, I happen on a place and 
find these geological dreams. 





are blood, that everything is blood. 
So when I wound someone in the 
picture, I exaggerate the blood 
because I feel it is Truth being ex- 
posed . . . quite apart from the hu- 
mor of it. 

I’ll tell you what Godard said 
when someone asked him, ‘Why 
do you show so much blood in 
Weekend?" He answered, “I don’t 
use blood; I use the color red. I 
like red." There are so many 
people who don’t like red. There’s 
a social barrier against red. If all 
the violence shown in movies 
doesn't show blood, people will 
accept it. The first barrier against 
red is the red traffic lights. Then 
there’s the communist terror. And 
the menstrual cycles. And hemorr- 
hoids . . . which eighty percent of 
the people in the U.S. suffer from 
. . . from bad eating habits, from 
eating hamburgers. To solve this 
problem, I propose that the audi- 
ence see different colors of blood. 
Think of green blood, for example, 
and you forget that throughout each 
human being, throughout man- 
kind, flows a river of blood. In my 
pirate movie, I won’t have those 
problems: I’m going to put green 
blood in the wounds . . . blue blood 
. . . violet blood. And the wounds 
will spill out soap bubbles, red 
butterflies, pieces of shiny cloth, 
crystal balls, cows’ tongues ... or 
hamburgers. O.K.? Ah! Such 
pleasure! What a pleasure it is 
to sing . . .! 


I said, for example, that I needed 
a man with no legs, and he knocked 
on my door. That’s how I found 
all the people. They came. When 

needed a person, that person 
appeared. 

I first met Mara when she came 
to my home one day. She was in 
bad shape. At one time in her 
life she had taken LSD in great 
quantities, and had suffered. I 
said, “I will make a film with you. 
You will have the starring role.” 
And she believed me. She didn’t 
know who I was. And I didn't know 
her name. She lived with my 
children for six months. One day 
she said, “My name is Mara.” After 
we filmed the movie, she left. I 
don't know where she is. 


Q Did they understand their roles? 


A When I wanted to do the rape 
scene, I explained to Mara that I 
was going to hit her and rape her. 
There was no emotional relation- 
ship between us, because I put a 
clause in all the women’s contracts 
stating that they would not make 
love with the director. 

We had never spoken to each 
other. I know nothing about her. 
We went to the desert with two other 
people, the photographer and a 
technician. No one else. I said, "I’m 
not going to rehearse. There will 
be one take because it will be im- 
possible to repeat it. Roll the cam- 
eras only when I signal to you to.” 
Then I told her, “Pain does not hurt. 
Hit me.” And she hit me. I said, 
“Harder.” And she started to hit 
me very hard, hard enough to break 
a rib .... I ached for a week. After 
she had hit me long enough and 
hard enough to tire her, I said, 
“Now it's my turn. Roll the cam- 
eras." And I really .... I really 
.... I really raped her. 


Q Some people seeing El Topo 
are upset by all the blood in the 
picture. 


Q I’m surprised you've never writ- 
ten poetry. 


A Ah, the blood — there is so much 
blood in the picture. I refer to the 
Essenes. In their Gospel of Peace, 
they say that all blood comes from 
the Universal Mother, that stones 
are blood, flowers are blood, walls 


A When Mohammed saw his first vi- 
sion in the cave, he screamed and 
said, “Why me?” And he wanted 
to commit suicide. He didn’t want 
to accept the vision because he 
thought it was too beautiful. One 
day I was drinking — I never drink 
—and that day I drank Vodka be- 
cause Vodka is transparent. So 
it was like drinking the glass. 
I’ve always wanted to drink the 
glass instead of the liquid. Later, 

I was with Valerie and all of a sud- 
den I started to cry. And I whispered 
in her ear, desperately and with 
certain vengeance, “I’m a poet.” 

I think that films must be made like 
poems. Right? Some people make 
films like novels: Truffaut. Some 
make films like political essays: 
Godard. That’s good! Some people 
make films like metaphysical stor- 
ies: Bergman. But I want to make 
poems. We can make poetry — we 
must make poetry. Poetry meant 
for a poet-audience. That, too. 

Q What other filmmakers make 
a film an act of poetry? 

A Erich von Stroheim. Buster 
Keaton. I think Buster Keaton’s 
films don’t have very good tech- 
niques. But he’s so beautiful, so 
strong, he doesn't need to use 
great techniques. You don’t need 
to do anything. You only need to 
use Buster Keaton. In El Topo 
there are no techniques ... no dis- 
solves, no effects, nothing. I filmed 
things as they were. And always 
with strong light. Arthur Cravan 
is a poet who says, "Mystery in 
broad daylight.” Andre Breton wrote 
about him in his book on Black 
Humor. He also said, “Spitting: is 
it an insult or a caress?” Right? I 
feel those two concepts are very 
good. 

There are moments in the pic- 
ture when I pay small homages. 
For example, when the bandit sucks 
on the sh.oe. That’s homage to 
Bunuel. When Mara circles El Topo 
in the desert saying, “Nothing, no- 
thing, nothing . . .’’: to Godard, 
especially to a part of his film 
Pierrot le Fou. The duel scene be- 
tween El Topo and the Colonel in 
the circular space: Leone. When 
the camera is stationary and the 
action takes place in a single 


frame, I pay homage to Buster 
Keaton. Etcetera. The shot that 
frames one of the bandits with 
the legs of the Colonel is one of the 
most common used in film. So I 
decided to use it to amuse myself. 
Another common take is showing 
someone approaching the camera. 

I only did that once. The influence 
of bad movies. 

Q How were you changed by the 
experience of the movie? 

A | was reborn. A new life. Really, 
a new life. I think my brain opened 
up. Maybe whenever you do some- 
thing, • you are always changed. 
When I shaved my head and when 
I found the landscapes, for example, 
those were very strong experiences 
— Jungian experiences. I took an 
old woman— she was a hundred 
years old— from the town, and I 
kissed her when we ate the beetles. 
The beetle is a sacred symbol of 
Egypt. We entered into Time, and 


she gave birth to me. You’ll no- 
tice she has the Tree of Life em- 
broidered on her vestment. I had 
it embroidered for her. And I think 
I was reborn, like a hero who must 
die and be reborn. I think my whole 
life was changed. For example, 
when I returned home after filming 
the movie, I couldn’t stand having 
anything on the walls. And I took 
everything down from the walls, and 
now I live in a white house with no 
pictures on the walls . . . nothing. 
And I put a box in the middle of 
a room, took all the books that no 
longer said anything to me, and put 
them in the box. And I let my 
friends take them away. I threw 
away all my clothes because I 
couldn’t wear them anymore. I 
kept a few pairs of pants and some 
shirts, that’s all. I had the honor 
of not being admitted into many 
New York restaurants. Incredible, 
isn’t it? Even the restaurant on 
the first floor of this building turned 
me away. That’s why now I’m in the 
heights of the building. 





GRANT WILLIAMS 

Whatever happened to Grant Will- 
iams? The star of THE INCRED- 
IBLE SHRINKING MAN, THE 
MONOLITH MONSTERS and 
WRITTEN ON THE WIND is now 
back again in this weird, strange, 
chilling. . .well, anyway, weird 
film. 


REED HADLEY 

Also back is Reed Hadley who 
was a TV trademark for years 
in the early Fifties in RACKET 
SQUAD and the star of the now 
classic Republic serial ZORRO'S 
FIGHTING LEGION. More 
recently he appeared in THE 
ST. VALENTINE'S DAY MAS- 
SACRE directed by Roger Cor- 




KENT TAYLOR 

Another fine veteran, Kent 
Taylor goes all the way back to 
Mae West's I'M NO ANGEL. 
Memorable as star of the early 
TV BOSTON BLACK IE series, 
Kent's also been in S Fantasy 
flicks like DAY MARS INVAD- 
ED EARTH, THE CRAWLING 
HAND, and that other existen- 
tial jewel, BRIDES OF BLOOD. 



BRAIN OF BLOOD poses a significant scientific 
answer to the problem of: Is it possible for a brain 
to achieve a coveted X-Rating if it ha? blood? 

Or even: should a mad doctor dabble in things not 
meant for normal (or even abnormal) man to know? 
Co-produced and coordinated by former "Screen 
Thrills" editor, Sam Sherman, who's also one of the 
biggest S Fantasy-horror buffs we know, this should 
prove a romp and great fun for anyone who likes 
to see a return of freaks, mad doctors, sinister foreign- 
ers, monsters and similar goodies. It brings back 
much of the vanished touch and mood of the old 
blood-and-thunder Forties and Fifties. Bring a lot of 
popcorn and snacks with you — it's that type of 
flick. Also co-billed in most theatres with BRAIN 
is VAMPIRE PEOPLE. Something to do with the 
Vampire-Lib' movement and night-workers, maybe. . . 

— CTB - 
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PFWQD 


While on assignment from a leading magazine to do a story on an artists' 
colony in a Spanish coastal village, Claude Marchand learns of several brutal 
murders that have been committed there. Unexpectedly, he gains an 
interview with Franz Badulescu, a blind sculptor, whose wife, Tania, and her 
mysterious lover are plotting to kill him. Tania and her lover have been 
involved in a series of horrid murders — after being immerse^ in an acid bath, 
the victims' bones serve as the armatures for Badulescu's sculptures. When 
Valerie, an artist Claude has met, disappears, Claude unearths the killers 
after a fierce struggle at the Badulescu cottage, during which Tania and her 
lover become the victims of their own strategies. 

Capsule comment: This very routine horror-meller is one of several "quick- 
ie" films shot in Mexico, with Karloff's takes made in Hollywood in 1969. 
Don't expect to see much of the old master, though, since his role is hardly 
more than a cameo, though worthwhile just to see him in one of his last stands. 



CREDITS 



Jean-Pierre Aumont: 
Marchand 

Viveca Lindfors: Tania 
Rosenda Monteros: 

Valerie 
Milo Queseda: 

Shanghai 

Oianik Zurakowska: 

Elga 

Ruben Rojo: Pablo 
Cannon (101 min.). 
Robert D. Weinbach, 
prod.; Edw.Mann, dir.; 
screenplay: John Melson 
& Edw.Mann. 



A CONVERSATION WITH 


He sat alone in his hotel room, 
slowly eating a late breakfast before 
reporting to the theatre for rehearsals. 
Age has softened the sharp angles of 
his narrow face and is beginning to bow 
his gaunt frame slightly. But his ringing 
voice rattled dishes on the table like a 
mild earthquake and his eyes are as 
quick as a falcon’s. 

John Carradine at 65 is proud of his 
long acting career. He claims to have 
appeared in more films than any other 
living actor (except Donald Crisp who 
was in THE BIR TH OF A NA TION), 
a figure he places at above 300. Yet 
the grim-visaged Carradine insists he 
is a stage actor who just happens to 
do films on occasions. He doesn’t 
relish the label of "horror actor” and 
bristles with indignant fury when it is 
mentioned. Still, he will talk of his 
horror roles with a fondness that 
shows through only too well. 

When CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN 
interviewed Carradine, he was recreat- 
ing one of his most celebrated theatri- 
cal roles, Shy lock in Shakespeare’s 
"The Merchant of Venice, ’’for a 
small repertory theatre in Palo Alto, 
California, about 30 miles south of 
San Francisco. A few months later, 
Carradine returned to the same area 
to direct and star in a production of 
“The Winslow Boy” at Foothill Col- 
lege. Both performances were warmly 
received by the critics. 


COF: Do you really recoil at 
being called a horror actor? 

CARRADINE: Oh, yes, yes; it's 
so ridiculous. I never played a monster 
in my life. In the second place, I did 
very few of those pictures, most all at 
one period. And I did them to finance 
my repertory company. I just sent the 
money right up to Equity, the stage- 
hands' union and the railroads and the 
costumers. I did it for that reason. 

COF: Still, you continue to do 
this sort of film. Has it come to the 
point that even though you might 
prefer to do something else you have 
to take these roles because of the 
money ? 

CARRADINE: More or less, 
because of my responsibilities. I still 
have an awful load to carry. I've 
been carrying a heavy load for 30 
years. My youngest son is only 16, my 
next boy is 22. I've got a ways to go 
before I can call my life my own. 

COF: How large is your family? 

CARRADINE: I have seven boys; 
four sons and three step-sons. My 
eldest natural son is known as David 
Carradine. He was on Broadway in 
"The Deputy" and "The Royal Hunt 
of the Sun." He had his own tv show, 
SHANE. His real name is John. But 
they didn't want the John "junior" 
bit, so his agent persuaded him to 
take a different name, and David was 
the name of our first ancestor in this 
country. It's a name that's recurrent 
in our family. I might add it's also 
the agent's name, too, which might 
have had something to do with it. 

COF: You seem to be very family 
conscious. Is this a Carradine trait? 


CARRADINE: Well, I'm half 
Johnny Reb and Southerners are very 
family conscious, you know. All my 
father's relatives are very conscious of 
the family background. They've studied 
geneology of the family and they've 
traced us back to William The Con- 
queror. 

COF: Could you give just a brief 
summary of your own immediate 
family background? 

CARRADINE: Well, my father 
was a Southern gentleman. He was 
born in Natchez, Mississippi. His 
father was a Methodist preacher, a 
very distinguished and famous one. 

And my father studied law. Some- 
where along the line he was a mural 
painter. Then he went to New York 
and became a journalist. He worked up 
in that profession to a point where he 
was London correspondent for Asso- 
ciated Press. He died when I was very 
small. I have a half-brother and a half- 
sister. My half-brother is a Ph.D from 
Harvard, teaches school in Cape Cod 
and builds boats. My mother was a 
surgeon. Her last post was on the staff 
of the Cancer Clinic in Philadelphia. I 
was sent to boarding schools until my 
mother married again when I was ten. 
Then I lived with my stepfather and 
mother in Philadelphia. 

COF: What made you decide to 
become an actor? 
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CARRADINE: I was very much 
impressed at 14 when I was taken to 
see a performance of "The Merchant 
Of Venice" done by Robert Manteil, 
who was then the premier Shakespear- 
ian actor in America. Manteil had the 
greatest voice I ever heard in my life. 

I walked out on clouds and said, that's 
what I want to be. 

COF: Speaking of voice, yours is 
one of your trademarks. Is it natural 
or did you cultivate it to sound the 
way it does? 

CARRADINE: Oh, yes, I had to. 

I had a good natural voice, a good, 
light, clear baritone voice. And I was 
a singer at first, you know. I wasn't 
getting very far because I wasn't very 
good. I had no formal training and 
there were so many singers around 
the Los Angeles area when I started 
out. They could sing circles around me. 
So I quit singing and concentrated on 
acting. I wanted to play Shakespeare 
and I did some work with an old 
semi-retired Shakespearian actor. Any- 
way, this old fellow took a fancy to 
me and one day he said, "John, you're 
the only young actor I know who can 
do all the great parts. But you lack 
voice for them. You need a stronger 
and a heavier voice. And you need 
the last note dio-w-n !" 

So he gave me an exercise that tore 
my throat right out of my neck and I 
thought I'd never be able to speak 
again. But in about a month I noticed 
a-difference. He said, "Don't baby 
your voice, treat it roughly; you'll 
never have one till you've lost it half 
a dozen times." 

So I used to go out to the Hollywood 
Bowl late at night or early in the 
morning and shout Shakespeare to 
20,000 empty seats. I did this every 
night for five years. By that time, I 
was a basso. 

COF: Your horror movie fans 
will probably find it hard to believe 
Carradine was ever a singer. Do you 
ever sing today? 

CARRADINE: Of course! I've 
done PAINT YOUR WAGON several 
times and I have more songs than the 
lead. If I had known I was going to be 
a bass before I was 30, I would have 
stuck to singing for there are very few 
around. 

COF: How long were you in films 
befoe you made a big name for your- 
self? 

CARRADINE: It was when I played 
the prison commandant, the tormentor 
of Dr. Mudd in PRISONER OF SHARK 
ISLAND. I think it was my 75th part 

COF: What is your opinion of 
Boris Karloff? 

CARRADINE: Boris was a very fine 
actor. I have seen him do marvellous 
things. The part he played with me in 
the first show we did together; in fact. 


the only time we've ever been on the 
stage together, he played a brutalized 
Russian peasant. He looked like Ras- 
putin with a typical peasant shirt and 
boots. It was a superb characterization. 
And then he did a play right after that 
in which he played a wily, cultivated 
man of the world, a Russian nobleman, 
a general who had some of the qualities 
of the prefect in "Crime and Punish- 
ment." I said to myself. Gee, whiz! 

This guy's an actor — a hell of an 
actor ! But he never got a chance to 
really show what he could do. Well, 
he did one picture in which you 
could see he was a hell of an actor. It 
was a thing called THE BODY SNAT- 
CHER. For my money, he walked 
away with it. 

COF: You blame the FRANK- 
ENSTEIN part? 

CARRADINE Yes. Boris, you 
see, was stuck with this. I had turned 
it down, the Frankenstein part. We 
had been doing that play together in 
1928. I was making $50 a week and 
Boris was getting $75. He was the 
heavy and I was the comedian. We 
played for ten weeks in Los Angeles 
and then Boris went back to driving a 
truck and I went back to pacing the 
boulevard looking for another job. 

Then I got a call to Universal and I 
found out it was a monster and I 
didn't have any dialogue, so I turned ' 
it down. About three months later 
they got Boris. He accepted and, of i 
course, it made him a star. But it * 
typed him and I'm sure he had never 
ceased to regret this. 

COF: Didn't you play a part in 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN? One 
of the woodsmen who rushes into the 
blind man's hut to find the monster 
there? 

CARRADINE: Yes, I think I did. 

I did something like that, but I'd al- 
most forgotten. It was only a day's 
work. I think I did, yes. It was around 
the same period I did a small part in 
the first INVISIBLE MAN with Claude 
Rains. 

COF: Though you demean your 
work in horror films, why do you 
think so many actors with stage 
experience like yourself, Karloff, 

Lugosi, Rains and others are the real 
"stars" in them? 

CARRADINE: Forgetting for the 
moment that I have played some of this 
sort of thing, I would say this is the 
most difficult thing to do and do well. A 
bad actor would overdo them. Of course, 

I can make mistakes. I had a chance to 
do THE MUNSTERS. Unfortunately for 
my pocketbook, I was doing a picture 
and I couldn't get away. So I lost it to 
Fred Gwynne. Now Fred did something 
with it that I wouldn't have done. I 
would have played the makeup. But Fred 
didn't. He played a real sweet guy, which 


makes the whole thing. And he was abso- 
lutely right about it 

COF: Even when you're not playing 
a villain, doesn't the audience always 
suspect you because of your many sinis- 
ter roles? 

CARRADINE: Yes, just because I'm 
in it. For instance, they had me fn a part 
in a Sherlock Holmes picture with Rath- 
bone. I was the butler. They made me 




wear a beard to make me look sinister. 
Of course no English butler ever wore 
a beard. But the idea was for the aud- 
ience to say. He did it! He did it! as 
soon as they saw me. But I didn't; I 
was only the red herring. Movies some- 
times use me just for that purpose. 

COF: Your fans often point to 
BLUEBEARD as your greatest horror 
role, even greater than your Dracula 


parts. How do you rate it ? 

CARRADINE: BLUEBEARD was 
the first picture in which I got single 
star billing. It was, I think, the biggest 
part I ever had in a picture and cer- 
tainly not the easiest to play. It wasn't 
a bad picture until toward the end 
when they got those two former Mack 
Sennett cops in — that was completely 
out in left field. It very nearly ruined 


the whole picture. 

COF: Well, at least it was one of the 
few pictures in which you actually got 
the girl — several to be exact. 

CARRADINE: Yeah, yeah. Except 
that I killed them all. There was an im- 
plication that I was a successful lover 
though. I very seldom have had that 
experience in pictures. 
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Yul Brunner and his hostage Samantha Eggar. 
More reminiscent of THE MOST DANGER- 
OUS GAME than Verne, but light-headed fun 
anyway. Cinematography by Henri Decae. 
Eastmancolor. GP rating. 

OMEGA MAN, THE (103 min — WB— 1971). 
Richard Matheson's frightening SF-horror 
novel (“I Am Legend") transmuted into equal- 
ly impact filmic version with many brilliant 
moments. This is the second time around for 
the Matheson story, originally filmed by AIP 
in '64 as THE LAST MAN ON EARTH starring 
Vincent Price in a most Interesting though 
flawed. production. In OMEGA Matheson's 
hero (tautly portrayed by Charlton Heston) 
remains the same, but the vampires have be- 
come The Family, a diseased cult of anti- 
technologists. A 1975 germ war between Red 
China and Russia has wiped out the planet of 
people, and Heston, immune to the disease, 
believes himself to be the only survivor. By 
day he roams the city searching for The Fami- 
ly's "nest,'' raiding stores and automobile 
showrooms, screening WOODSTOCK for the 
100th time and talking to himself. At night, 
when The Family stalks, he holes up in his 
penthouse, surrounded by his art collection 
and his closed-circuit tv view of the street, 
armed with a rifle with an infra-red scope. 

The paper-strewn city streets, the oblique 
references to Manson, the use of WOOD- 
STOCK clips, T.S. Eliot quotes and bitter 
cynical end-of-world one-line gags all add up 
to an apocalyptic mise en scene quite believa- 
ble and plausible. OMEGA brought to mind 
NYC's garbage strike a few years back — what 
media didn’t report: rats were beginning to 
live and breed in street garbage and city dwel- 
lers aware of this hurried to get home before 
dark. Rats, responsible for transmitting the 
great Black Plagues of medieval Europe, were 
only a week or so away from taking over NYC 
as strike negotiations stretched out slowly 
toward the length of a rat's gestation period. 
And — then what? "men come and go. . . 
but earth abides.” Directed by Boris Sagal. 
Score by Ron Grainger. Panavision, color. 


RETURN OF COUNT YORGA, THE (96 
min — AIP — 1971). Very good sequel to 
COUNT YORGA VAMPIRE (see CoF 16) 
yvith Robert Quarry repeating his excllent 
Yorga characterization. Film also marks horror 
film debut of the highly talented Mariette 
Hartley (RIDE THE HIGH COUNTRY). 
Screenplay: Bob Kelljan and Yvonne Wilder 
who portrays the mute Jennifer. Roger Perry, 
George Mac Ready. Color. GP rating. 


DESPERATE CHARACTERS (87 min 

ITC — 1971). Forty-eight hours of NYC 
reality nightmare horrors (sorry to make 
Mayor Lindsay and NYC’s chamber of 
commerce unhappy). Especially recommen- 
ded for those who seem to be drawing a 
blank when reading HEADITORIALS in 
CoF. Score by L,ee Konitz; with Jim Hall, 

Ron Carter, Shirley MacLaine, Ken nth Mars, 
Gerald O’Loughlin. 

NEXT (90 min — Gemini Maron — 1971). 

Orlg. title "Lo Strano Della Signora Ward” 
(THE STRANGE CASE OF MRS. WARD), 
stills on view in CoF 17. Mrs. Ward (Edwige 
Fenech) initiates a new love affair but finds 
herself threatened by a former lover, a real 
weirdo (Ivan Rassimov). Italian-Spanish; Alber- 
2 g to Mendoza, Christina Airoldi. Color. R riting. 


NIGHT OF DARK SHADOWS (97 min 

MGM — 1971). Minus Jonathan Frid and 
many of the other elements that not only 
created Interesting moods in the TVersion 
but enriched last year’s HOUSE OF DARK 
SHADOWS, Curtis' 2nd feature film comes 
thru pallid and like soap opera gothic. Some 
nice moments, but saved primarily by the 
presence of good reliables like David Selby 
(who, as Charles Collins inherits house pos- 
sessed by spirit of a witch ancestor), Lara 
Parker, Grayson Hall, Nancy Barett, Thayer 
David, John Karlen. Color. GP rating. 



ZACARIAH (91 min — ABO-1971). Like 
EL TOPO, this also attempts to use the West- 
ern as a setting for contemporary social com- 
ment. Rock personalities of varying acting 
talents wield guns and hip talk in “the first 
electric Western,” scripted by the Firesign 
Theater. It doesn't work — sending record 
fans back to their stereos and film fans off 
in search of a print of RED GARTERS. John 
Rubenstein, Don Johnson, Country Joe Mac- 
Donald and the Fish, Elvin Jones, Doug 
Kershaw, Pat Quinn, New York Rock Ensem- 
ble, White Lightnin'. Color. 


PETER RABBIT & THE TALES OF BEA- 
TRIX POTTER (90 min — MGM — 1971). 

Peter Rabbit and other creatures of Miss 
Potter brought to life by Royal Ballet Com- 
pany in mask-costumes similar to type used 
by Sid and Marty Kroft (PUFNSTUF). Ani- 
mation would have been preferable; in fact, 
Potter's fantasy world was on Disney's sche- 
dule for years but never filmed. No dialogue. 
Erin Geraghty portrays Beatrix Potter. Color. 


GET CARTER (111 min— MGM — 1971). 

Based on Ted Lewis’ “Jack's Return Home,” 
Jack Carter (Michael Caine) returns home 
carrying death to Newcastle, England. Stalk- 
ing the underworld for his brother’s murderer, 
Violence, while not gratuituous, soon reaches 
the overload position of overkill. Prod, by 
Michael Klinger on location. Britt Eklund, 

Ian Hendry, John Osborne (author of “Look 
Back In Anger”). Color. R. rating. 

SUPERGIRL (100 min — Thome — 1971). 

A voluptuous woman from a strange planet 
is on a mission to warn about an impending 
alien attack. German low-budgeter at present 
lacks distribution but has been seen on Ger- 
man-French tv. Iris Berben, Heinz-Gerges- 
mullervon Griffensteinbrunner, Frltzling 
Daunzungschnapps, Freidrich Schitzoff. 
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SHINBONE ALLEY (83 min-AA — 1971). 

archy and mehitable first appeared in 1916 
when newspaper columnist Don Marquis, 
desperate for ideas, conceived of having a 
cockroach write his columns. 1927: col- 
lected in book form with illustrations by 
George Herriman, creator of Krazy Kat. 1955: 
a marvelous musical version recorded on Col- 
umbia Records with Eddie Bracken, Carol 
Channing and David Wayne. 1957: Broadway 
musical, "Shinbone Alley," with Eddie 
Bracken and Eartha Kitt, based on the record. 
Then: a live tv special with Bracken, Tammy 
Grimes and Jules Munshin. Finally: the long- 
awaited animated film which, happily, retains 
Bracken and Channing plus a large dose of the 
Marquis sophistication and original mood. 
Unhappily, though, it has totally dispensed 
with Herriman's battered, scruffy and unat- 
tractive alleycat, substiuting instead a 
glamorized mehitable. Other voices: John 
Carradine, Allen Reed Jr. Color. 




ELEMENTS of QUALITY 

N of TLD’s characters are varied 
and deceptively normal, surrounded 
by a simple looking environment; but 
they’re all banded together by one 
cause: fear. Fear from the horrors 
that ghouls will bring upon them. 
Character interplay, carefully planned 
detail behind each scene, and absten- 
tion from the Big Time studio curse, 
glossy slickness, are part of its infec- 
tious fascination. Apart from none of 
the cast being professionals (except 
two or three in their spare-time), every- 
one, including Duane Jones, the lead, 


is remarkably restrained, under- or 
over-playing at precisely the right 
moment, and at all times natural. 

These virtues, unfortunately, seem 
to exist mainly in intelligent low-budg- 
eters (very rarely in other films). It 
appears only possible when typical 
big studio “business” pressure is prac- 
tically nonexistent. Under such con- 
ditions, the results are sometimes 
amazing. 

The professional corporate studio 
crunch and mania for “slick” perfec- 
tibflity are a drug on the market after 
more than forty years of “silver screen’ 


artificiality — an evil force only with- 
stood by a few talents of Kubrick’s 
rank (though bis budgets have become 
colossal, he still adheres to a simple 
clean-cut style that’s never deviated 
since established in his first known 
release, A KILLER’S KISS, 1955). 

Another commendable asset: using 
a cast of unknowns. This puts an aud- 
ience into a favorable position of ex- 
pectation, of not knowing how an un- 
known will perform. When an unk- 
nown gives a competent performance, 
all well and good. But when it’s a 
“star,” his familiar style and name- 
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value eclipses some degree of atten- 
tion from his role. Things were dif- 
ferent during early star vehicle days, 
and not only the director but the star 
was king, budgets much smaller, unions 
not tyrannical dictatorships and when 
studios weren’t part of conglomerate 
nightmareland. 

NOfTLD GENESIS 

Thematically, ghouls, the undead 
and zombie-like creatures are tradi- 
tionally and filmicly old. They have 
been preeminent or subordinate since 
at least THE WHITE ZOMBIE (1932), 
to CARNIVAL OF SOULS (I960), 
PLAGUE OF THE ZOMBIES (1965), 
to THE LAST MAN ON EARTH (’64) 
and the 1971 remake, THE OMEGA 
MAN. Many others have utilized sim- 
ilar elements — a few: Lewton’s RKO 
classic, I WALKED WITH A ZOM- 
BIE (1943); Paramount’s THE GHOST 
BREAKERS (1941), comedy-horror 
starring Bob Hope and Paulette God- 
dard, but allso outstanding for at 
least two horrific sequences with Noble 
Johnson (the Nubian in Karloffs 
THE MUMMY) as a frightful zombie. 
And lately, the shameful N of TLD 
imitation, LET’S SCARE JESSICA TO 
DEATH. 

On the surface, N of TLD seems 
like a fusion of THE LAST MAN 
ON EARTH (AIP, 1964) that star- 
red Vincent Price, and INVISIBLE 
INVADERS (UA, 1959) with John 
Carradine and John Agar. Plot-lines 
of both films— especially INVADERS 
— could have served as rough blue- 
prints; and both are worthy little 
SFantasies not to be overlooked. 

Being derivative though isn’t logical 
grounds for criticism; creative people 
have always derived stimulation from 
countless sources and will continue 
doing so forever. 

Many similarities abound, of course; 
it’s the end result, and total final struc- 
ture,that’s the difference between a 
Frank Llody Wright masterpiece like 
the Guggenheim Museum or an artless 
slab like New York’s Colosseum, though 
both have similar foundations. Still 
playing the Analogy Game (not yet on 
TV), how about 1943’s richly set and 
directed PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 
compared with 1 962’s weaker version ? 
(Not to mention the 1 925 original 
with Lon Chaney.) You see, it also 
works in reverse. Some directors sim- 
ply haven’t got “it” 

Successful films fall into two basic 
categories: the typical “exploitation- 
er,” hypoed by large advertising cam- 
paigns invested (or wasted) to lure 
audiences, even for a lemon. Audiences 
have learned to become wary, howev- 


er, through the years, and another kind 
of b.o. success has emerged: the word- 
of-mouth winner. NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD is one of them, and 
probably the most profitable chiller of 
all time by being primarily exploited 
by “recommendation” only. 

Released late in 1968 with mini- 
mum publicity, N of TLD was an un- 
recognized sleeper; yet in just several 
short years, fantastic fame and success 
grew from support mostly by young 
audiences, colleges and from an over- 
whelming “underground” film crowd 
enthusiasm. 

Although N of TLD finally cost its 
creator and director, George Romero, 
around $184,000, about $1 14,000 is 
union-ruled money for all the actors, 
most of them non-professionals. Ori- 
ginally, Romero began with only a 
tiny investment of $6,000, pooled in 
by him and some frustrated filmaking 
friends. The $70,000 required for all 
final filming, lab costs and finishing 
touches came in from different inves- 
tors. 

No stranger to SFantasy, George 
Romero has stated that his inspiration 
arose from his horror film fan days 
and old comics, especially Gaines’ 
“Tales From The Crypt” of the early 
Fifties. (Needless to conjecture, 
therefore, how excellent Subotsky- 
Rosenberg’s very disappointing TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT would have 
been under Romero’s hand.) 

N of TLD’s gross profit of more 
than $314 million (so far) not only 
offers hope to many independent and 
would-be filmakers but answers the 
despair of film enthusiasts and inves- 
tors concerned about future filmaking. 

But on a note of caution: there 
are now approximately 250 “unre- 
leased” films languishing in vaults, 
made in the last seven or eight years, 
some bearing credits of the highest 
magnitude. N of TLD could have 
easily suffered similar oblivion. Un- 
like the unfortunate people involved 
in “lost” productions — who lose total 
control sometimes after production is 
over — Romero kept everything under 
control until the time of distribution. 
Since then, “nature” took its course. 

What raises N of TLD high over the 
shallow, hollow level of a TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT and other unar- 
tistic ventures are several key elements, 
besides the director’s ease, disciplined 
style and sensible control, which has 
already been mentioned. 

Foremost is director Romero’s 
sense for fear — knowledge of what 
constitutes the simplest but most 
identifiable neurosis of a paranoid 
society that has damned good reason 
for being keyed up and on the brink 
of screaming because: 





Something is after you. . .try as you 
may to hide, behind a door, in the 
attic or the basement. It is some- 
place out there. . . 

Ghoul, zombie or “monster” — 
regardless, it’s the old Bogeyman who 
always seemed to be “over there,” es- 
pecially during one’s early formative 
years. And. . .even now, though you’re 
older, in your twenties or even middle- 
aged, would you dare walk the dark 
corridor of your home or venture into 
an unlit and empty room if- if for 
one second you felt that someone, 
“Something,” was in there ? 

Sure of yourself, you think? If you 
feel momentarily secure, have you ever 
thought how the Unknown, the world 
of Dark Things, may have a tendency 
of coming closer upon you when you 
read and think about it? Are you now 
alone and you feel safe? Guess again! 
Dare you turn around and find out? 
What was that noise you think you 
heard just now? Maybe it’s outside the 
door. . . Why not open it and see ? 

Even if you weren’t a trifle dis- 
turbed, perhaps you get the point. 

Romero’s N of TLD asset, there- 
fore, is that his ghoulish terrors per- 
sonify the oppression and persecution 
normally felt by all except by the 
most insensitive. It is this that made 
audiences empathize with the misun- 
derstood and tortured Monster in 
FRANKENSTEIN and its sequel, 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, though 
evaporated in later “sequels” and im- 
itations, and lost when Frankenstein 
Met the Wolfman Meeting Dracula 
Doing the Polka With Abbott and Cos- 
tello. 

Audiences sympathized with the 
alienated Monster; subconsciously 
identified, even amorally, with the 
lonely and persecuted Count Dracula 
(the most enduring and personal of all 
screen creatures); rooted for super- 
alien Klattu and the omnipotent Gort, 
out to expose the corrupt establish- 
ment and persecuted by it in THE 
DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL. 

And now, full circle, to NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD. Except that 
what were once human beings (part of 
“society”) are now monsters — ghouls. 
The quintessence of fear and oppres- 
sion, stripped of all humanity and 
hearkening back to the putrescent 
Darkness from where certain things 
slithered forth but held back as if in 
some parallel world, waiting for their 
time to come. 

NoTLD’s impact would be far less 
and, as a film, probably about as 
good as some of the better shockers, 
without carefully sustained undula- 
tions highlighting shock and mess- 
age value. And this worked splen- 
didly with a remarkable variety of 
large and small incidents, disparate 


personalities, little sub-plots, and 
excellent integration of a very subtle 
semi-documentary touch in tv-news- 
casts, including experdy handled 
sequences showing mobilization 
against the ghouls. 

And. . .the first time the genre’s 
had a black man for a hero ! 

Even without its final five minutes 
and strong climax, N of TLD would 
inspire praise and popularity. Rele- 
vance, message value or whatever, it’s 
a great finale with which to cap a sup- 
erb work of film entertainment. Not 
only is it unexpected' l>ut it is the 
film’s underlying essence and com- 
plete denouement. 

(A detailed article on director 
George Romero and the making of 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
is being considered for a forthcom- 
ing issue.) 

— Calvin T. Beck — 


■ f f the_ 

Living 

DEAD 


THE STORY 

It's dusk as Barbara and her brother, 
Johnny, drive into the Willard cemetery 
to place a wreath on their father’s grave. 

A hulking derelict type approaches and, 
with no provocation, attacks them. Leav- 
ing Johnny unconscious, Barbara flees in 
terror to a nearby farmhouse, her attacker 
following behind. 

Searching the house, she finds its only 
inhabitant: a mutilated corpse. Barbara's 
fears reach a crescendo when she discovers 
her attacker is outside the house and 
joined by several other ghoulish figures. It 
is then that Ben, a young salesman also 
looking for refuge, fights his way into the 
house and saves Barbara from the first or- 
ganized siege of killers. 

While boarding up doors and windows 
to keep out the increasing number of kil- 
lers, Ben explains as much of the mystery 
as he knows from a news broadcast: 

Because of a freak molecular mutation 
from atomic radiation, the dead have arisen 
hungering for the living. 

Ben and Barbara discover they are not 
the only fugitives. Judy and Tom, a teen- 
age couple, and Helen, Harry and their 
little daughter, Karen, have been hiding in 
the basement. It is between Ben and the 
querulous Harry that internal friction de- 
velops: disagreement over where to hide 
and how to defend themselves with the 
only available rifle. 

The need for help increases when a tv 
broadcast warns that Injury from a ghoul 
can infect a heallthy person with the same 
disease. The child, Karen, has meanwhile 
been injured by one of the ghouls in her 
flight to the house. Tension in the house 
increases to a feverish pitch as hordes of 
ghouls pound on the outside. An escape is 
attempted by Tom and Judy, but fails, 
and they are devoured. The attackers grow 
stronger as the bond among the remaining 
survivors weakens. The doors burst open 
and the ghouls reign. 

Ben accidentally shoots Harry; Barbara 
is dragged outside by her brother who has 
become a ghoul; Helen is devoured by her 
infected child, and only Ben survives, bar- 
ricaded in the basement. 

The next scene is dawn. Humanity has 
triumped. Organization of the living has 
defeated the organization of the dead. A 
posse of farmers, police and dogs has sur- 
rounded the farm house and is burning 
the last of the ghouls. 

Ben, still hiding in the basement, hears 
help outside. Bursting upstairs, wildeyed 
and mute from the ordeals, he proceeds 
with caution to a window. From a dis- 
tance he is mistaken for ghoul and shot. 

In one last terrible irony, Ben dies at 
the hands of his saviours. 
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Of all the big moneymaking horror 
flicks in recent years, TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT probably wouldn't be 
in existence if not for some recom- 
mended copies of old EC comics 
borrowed from our files about a 
year ago. Arnold Friedman (with 
Metromedia last year), whom we’d 
known when he was with Embassy 
some years ago, phoned up to say 
that Charles W. Fries, exec’ v.p. of 
Metromedia — and exec’ producer of 
CRYPT — was kicking around some 
ideas and needed old horror comics 
from the early Fifties but didn’t 
know how to start, where to look 
or what seemed best. Happening to 
have just arrived from Hollywood 
and staying at the Waldorf, we 
chatted with Fries a few times; and 
after some research and evaluation, 
a bunch of EC’s (with a number of 
story recommendations) were soon 
in Fries’s hands via special messen- 
ger. Almost in a nutshell, that’s 
part of the story. The rest is box- 
office history. 


BUT, OUCH. . . 

W ere we disappointed ! The beau- 
ty of EC’s wasn’t only that the art 
work usually was great, even when the 
stories weren’t; they really didn’t take 
themselves so damned seriously as 
this film did. Therein rests CRYPT’S 
huge, glaring fault, among others. 

Despite some outstanding mom- 
ents, each episode lacked foresight 
and a transitional sensibility especi- 
ally required of anthology produc- 
tions. Beyond doubt the most suc- 
cessful anthology shocker is THE 
DEAD OF NIGHT (1945), not only 
because of excellent planning, and 
some of the best British actors avail- 
able (though the “Ventriloquist” ep- 
isode could be a film classic by it- 
self). NIGHT’S excellence stems pri- 
marily from the quality and strength 
of its linkage sequences starring 
Mervyn Johns. Serving not only as 
a means of “introducing” stories, 
the Johns segments are creatively 
built up where they actually be- 
come part of the main plot, already 


used as an introduction and later 
zeroing in on a magnificent climax. 
CRYPT’S link-ups, starring Ralph 
Richardson, didn’t even approach 
NIGHT’S standard, resembling hur- 
ried TV introductions by Hitchcock 
or Serling (a style adequate for TV, 
poison on film). 

Associate producers Rosenberg and 
Subotsky have a long history now in 
the genre, espeically as makers of an- 
thology style productions, and have 
often rivalled Hammer’s quality. 
That’s what makes it surprising, con- 
sidering their HOUSE THAT DRIP- 
PED BLOOD, though quite tamer, 
was creatively far superior, linking 
all episodes together neatly as peas 
in a pod. Oversimplification, perhaps; 
but visualize a bunch of peas atop a 
table homeless and disjointed with- 
out a pod (and what would Don 
Siegel’s INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS be without Pods, eh ?). 
The producers weren’t even up to 
DR. TERROR’S HOUSE OF HOR- 
RORS standards back in 1964, un- 
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TALES FROM THE CRYPT 

CAST and CREDITS 


The Crypt Keeper: Sir Ralph Richardson 
Guide: Geoffrey Bayldon 

THE TALES 


“All Through th 
Joanne Clayton: 

Richard Clayton: 

Maniac: 

Carol Claytonif Cl 

"Reflection of Death' 

Carl Maitland: Ian Hendry 

Mrs. Maitland: • — 

"Poetic Justice” 

Grimsdyke: 

James Elliot: 

Edward Elliot: 


House" 

Joan Collins 
Martin Bodney 


Susan Denny 
Angie Grant 
Frank Forsyth 


Peter Cushing 
Robin Phillips 
David Markham 
Robert Hutton 


Ralph Jason: 
Enid Jason: 
Charles Gregory: 
Pallbearer: 

"Blind Alleys” 
William Rogers: 
George Carter: 


Here” 

Richard Greene 
Barbara Murray 
Roy Dotrice 
Peter Thomas 


Nigel Patrick 
Patrick Magee 

George Herbert 


Executive producer, Charles W. Fries; 
co-producer and screenplay by Milton 
Subotsky; co-producer, Max Rosenberg. 
Director: Freddie Francis. 

Art director: Tony Curtis. 

Makeup: Roy Ashton. 

Filmed at Shepperton Studios, London, 
England. An Amicus Production for 
Metromedia Producers Corp. 

Running time: 92 minutes. Color. 


less seeing actors seated stiffly and 
poor Ralph Richardson, the Crypt 
Keeper, wasted uttering “And then? 
And then?”, over and over, is a new 
filmic art form that’s escaped our 
attention. If so, we’re glad it has. 

The other big flaw is in the 
way the stories were misadapted 
from their EC origins. Though both 
are fundamentally visual, comics and 
film are seperate entities, and the 
closest harmonious relationship that’s 
ever existed between the two was 
in the late Forties when Paramount 
made a series of Superman action 
cartoons (and some of the finest 
animation to date). All other cases 
of comics-into-film transitions were 
easily considered acceptable because 
of a commendable effort to filmicly 
reinterpret them for non-comics 
audiences as well. Some of the 
best are CAPTAIN MARVEL, DICK 
TRACY and the Kirk Alyn and 
George Reeves versions of SUPER- 
MAN, though other adaptations of 
some comics proved either ludicrous 
or disastrous. 

THE TALES 

“All Through The House” (from 
Vault of Horror No.35, illustrated 
by Johnny Craig): 

Celebrating Xmas with his fam- 
ily, Mr. Clayton gets his brains bashed 
in by Mrs. Clayton using a fireplace 
poker. Their daughter is upstairs and 
all snug in her bed, not a creature is 
stirring and Daddy is dead. . .except 
Mrs. Clayton extracting her husband’s 
insurance policy from the safe. Prac- 



"My name isn't Santa Claus. It's Sanka Claws, and you're up for grabs, 
honey !" old Father Xmas might've said (above). 

Below: Not digging graves as Dr. Frankenstein for a change, Peter Cusl 
finds a long nap isn't always best for a beauty sleep — especially under- 
neath the earth for one year. 
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tically no creature around, apart 
from an incredibly wild-looking 
homicidal maniac disguised as a 
Santa and prowling the area. The 
Clayton’s radio announces his es- 
cape from the asylum, unnerving 
Mrs. Clayton slightly. Soon she 
senses someone creeping outside the 
house. Who is it but old Santa, 
carrying a large bag and tinkling a 
little bell. 

“Merry Christmas, everybody. Ho, 
ho, ho ! I’m here to distribute mag- 
azines,” he seems to be saying. 


dyke hangs himself. Next Valentine’s 
day, a year later, he returns from 
his grave and appears before James 
Elliot in his study at night. The next 
morning, Ed Elliot discovers his son’s 
bloody body, his heart wrapped up 
in a grisly Valentine scroll written 
in blood. 

Cushing comes through with the 
best acting job and an unusual de- 
parture from anything he’s ever 
done. Like all the Tales, the gist of 
it all hangs on the climax or “punch- 


How quaint and colorful, overlooking 
that he’s a monster. Closing the 
shutters and all filled with fright, 

Mrs. Clayton is ruffled and seems 
quite a sight. She checks ihe house 
gates; shocking her, mad Santa 
thrusts his arms through the bars 
and futiley grabs at her. Back in- 
doors, she later is about to phone 
the police but discovers her little 
daughter missing. The child was 
seeking the spirit of Xmas and let 
Santa into the house; efficiently, he 
proceeds to strangle Mrs. Clayton to 
death. 

Though the slickest and most 
stylish of the 5 Tales, it suffers from 
brevity and badly needed motivation. 

“Reflection of Death” (from 
Tales From The Crypt No.23, illus- 
trated by A1 Feldstein); 

Maitland and girlfriend, Susan, 
are joyriding one night. While she 
drives, he dozes off and has a terri- 
ble nightmare. Moments later their 
car hurtles over an incline, crashing 
far below. Time passes. Maitland 
struggles through the countryside as 
if in a daze, nearly hidden by the 
dark of night, and scares a tramp 
half to death, much to his surprise. 
Arriving later at his home, Maitland 
raps on the door, greets his wife; she 
yells in terror, slams the door shut 
and is consumed by hysterical sob- 
bing before her family. Maitland 
then goes on to find Susan at her 
apartment. Now blind, Susan finds it 
hard to believe he survived after over 
a year. Gazing into a mirror, he is 


horrified to learn he’s a corpse, 
thanks to CRYPT’S (and usually 
Hammer’s) makeup master, Roy 
Ashton. 

The shortest in length, “Reflec- 
tion” is almost plotless and more 
of an impression or outline. Though 
totally lacking motivational develop- 
ment, it’s the best edited and photo- 
graphed episode. 

’’Poetic Justice” (from Haunt Of 
Fear, no. 12, illustrated by Graham 
Ingels): 

Kindly old Grimsdyke (Peter 
Cushing) has two years to retire, 
loves the dogs he owns, and spends 
his spare time making neighborhood 
children happy and giving them pre- 
sents. But his rich and evil neigh- 
bors, James Elliot and his weakling 
father, would like to own Grims- 
dyke’s property. Thus James Elliot 
begins to conspire in his ruination. 

He begins to go about it in several 
stages: One dark night Elliot goes 
and destroys Mr. Baker’s garden of 
prize-winning roses, making it seem 
that Grimsdyke’s dogs were respon- 
sible. Since the dogs never were li- 
censed and acting under pressure, the 
city orders them removed and des- 
troyed. Later on, acting from more 
pressure by the influential Elliots, 
the city fires Grimsdyke, making 
him lose his retirement pension. 

Finally— Elliot mails out a large 
number of Valentine cards, filled with 
hateful messages and appearing to 
come from various people. Crushed 
and heartbroken, the sensitive Grims- 


line.” Though having somewhat more 
development, its worst weakness is 
that Grimsdyke’s evil neighbor, James 
Elliot, is played without bravura, is 
bland and unforceful , and callled for 
one of Michael Gough’s or Herbert 
Lom’s ability — both versatile artists 
who can enact any role, including 
dirty bastards at the drop of a head. 
Consequently, Phillips as Elliot 
doesn’t create the mood or person- 
ality warranting such a horrific 
finale — a climax that jumps in 
rather abruptly without motivational 
contrasts. 

“Wish You Were Here” (from 
Haunt Of Fear, no. 22, illustrated by 
Graham Ingels): 

Bankrupt Ralph Jason learns that 
one of the many rare antiques he 
owns is a strange Oriental idol that 
can grant any three wishes. Wishing 
for wealth, his family lawyer phones 
and asks Ralph to meet him imme- 
diately. On his way, Ralph dies in 
his car; his wife, Enid, is informed 
he died leaving a huge insurance. But 
she cares not for the inherited for- 
tune and only wants Ralph alive 
again. Their lawyer and friend, 

Charles Gregory, warns Enid of the 
“Monkey’s Paw” syndrome which 
brought one to life in the condition 
he died: as a mutilated corpse. 
Carefully phrasing her wish, she asks 
that Ralph be brought back as he 
was “before the car accident. At 
once, pallbearers arrive bearing Ralph 
inside his coffin and still dead ! 

She’s told his death wasn’t from 



Though he played the part of his own creation for Hammer's 1958 THE REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN (in 
the climax), it really took Peter Cushing more than 31 years of film work before getting a "creature" role (above). 
As Grimsdyke, a man who returns to avenge himself, Cushing walks away with full honors for CRYPT'S best 
acting job. One of the finest film actors of our time, we of CoF are proud to salute him. 
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the car crash but a heart attack. 

Now with only one wish remaining, 
Enid asks that Ralph come to life 
forever. Stirring in his coffin, Ralph 
revives, writhing, moaning, crying in 
painful agony. He is immortal, all 
right, but, loaded with embalming 
fluid and chemicals, in unspeakable 
torment. Trying to put him out of 
his nightmare, Enid starts hacking 
away with a huge cleaver. But any- 
way you slice it, Ralph is immortal. 
And Ralph’s severed hand, blood, 
arteries, bone and all, handily moves 
about. Ralph’s worse off than ever 
and continues screaming. Fade out. 

Not only one of the two tightest 
and most unnerving and upsetting of 
the Tales, it’s also the sickest. Where 
it “succeeds” is in turning about the 
traditional horror technique of evil 
events mostly happening to evil peo- 
ple. Instead, very agreeable human 
beings are victims of the worst con- 
ceivable horrors. This shouldn’t happen 
to nice folks, but here it does. 

“Blind Alleys" (from Tales From 
The Crypt, no. 46): 

A blind men’s home is taken over 
by a callous and unjust director, Wil- 
liam Rogers, who starts making drastic 
“economy cuts.” Conditions deterio- 
rate and life worsens for the poor 
sightless men. They’re fed slop and 
suffer cold, unheated quarters while 
Rogers eats well and lives in high 
luxury in a seperate apartment, pam- 
pering his huge dog who also fright- 
ens the blind men. The last straw 
comes when one of the inmates dies 
of pneumonia because of the unheat- 
ed premises. The blind men, led by 
Patrick Magee, imprison Rogers and 
his mastiff in seperate basement 
cells without food for two days. 

In the interim, they construct a 
semi-labyrinthian corridor. Hearing 
silence, Rogers finds his door now 
open and goes through the base- 
ment maze which narrows at one 
point, its walls impregnated with 
hundreds of razor blades sticking 
out. Hardly able to pass this area 
sideways, Rogers hears the cell-door 
of his hunger-crazed mastiff creak- 
ing open. The huge dog leaps out 
and Rogers must retreat through the 
razor blades. At that moment, all 
the lights are shut off. (It’s not a 
sequel to THE RAZOR’S EDGE !) 

Longest and weakest of the 
Tales, it brings to mind how better 
and more eerily THE HUMAN MON- 
STER (1940), with Lugosi, created 
terror mood utilizing a very similar 
setting. 


ders, blood, gore and gook, and 
bodies just a shade away from ham- 
burger. Almost reminiscent of the 
good old EC philosophy of not 
only one good churn deserves an 
udder— but, grue haunt to udders 
as udders Wood grue aunt to Boo ! 
(Anyone remember Strangelove’s 
theme song: “Heil Slay You In My 
Screams” ?) Sure ’nuff, it almost 
hearkens back to old EC daze. . . 
but, regretably, only almost. 

What worked splendidly in EC 
comics form is virtually abandoned. 
EC’s often did things tongue-in- 
cheek, perhaps shocking but trying 
to avoid abject repulsion. One never 
finished a copy of EC' comics in a 
fit of depression. 

Ninety-two minutes were badly 
distributed, with more time for 
some stories than was needed and 
no time for the others. Other an- 
thology packages have been more 
than adequate under similar time 
limitations; but since director Fred- 
die Francis’ record includes films 
like The Evil of Frankenstein, The 
Psychopath, Vampire Happening, 
and especially- heaven help us- 
TROG(!), what else to expect? 

Not to fault the man, since he’s 
also racked up a couple nifty ones 
like Torture Garden, Dr. Terror’s 
House of Horrors, and The Skull. 
Perhaps he’s the Jekyll & Hyde of 
the industry, though we may never 
know. 

Apart from all mentioned flaws, 
and the amateurishly clumsy Crypt 
Keeper linkage intended to provide 
“transitions” that are nonexistent, 
it fails because of hitting the senses 
with unrelieved, badly directed 
grimness that evokes varying degrees 
of despondency. Hardly cause for 
alarm or apt to inspire suicide or 
violence, it is my honest feeling 
that horror-suspense is doomed 
without being permeated by a 
certain level of “humor” (call it 
also a sense of perspective and 
coolness ) and devoid of the soph- 
istication needed to vary all hues of 
the spectrum, even when everything 
converges into black nightmare pat- 
terns. 

Titillating, thrilling and keeping an 
audience in suspense takes imagina- 
tion— and work. Slapping lots of 
grue together may lure audiences to 
the box office in droves these days; 
but it’s a cop-out device. 

— Calvin T. Beck — 


* * * 

Hardly illiterate, CRYPT provides 
what glop like FEAST OF BLOOD 
didn’t. Shocking horrors leap about 
with an occasional stomach-churning 
foray. Meaning, you get your shud- 
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RE: ROY KRENKEL 


Roy G. Krenkel is best known for his 
eighteen cover paintings for the Ace paper- 
back reprints of E.R. Burroughs works. 
Published during 1963 and 1964, they 
became an important source of inspiration 
and motivation for a number of young 
people who would ultimately enter into the 
adventure-fantasy field as artists and in other 
capacities. Of the entire Ace ERB series, 
approximately half of all covers were the 
work of Frank Frazetta, and one by Ed 
Emsh; but Roy illustrated the first ones 
published and, counting recent ERB's from 
Ace, the majority in the series. 

Roy is one of the finest illustrators in 
the realm of adventure-fantasy today and 
among the few artists of this century capable 
of capturing the mood and flavor of this 
field. An idealist, his scenes are beautiful 
and ornate, representing in many respects 
the type of illustration dominant during the 
early years of this century. 

In the accompanying photo Roy is seen 
nearing the completion of one of his paint- 
ings — a saber-tooth in his natural environ- 
ment — worthy of hanging in the mammalian 
hall of any museum! It is a "labor of love," 




however, and not intended for any publisher 
or exhibition. In fact, many of Roy's finest 
artistic endeavors are created f 9 r self-satis- 
faction alone, though some day, hopefully, 
they will be reproduced — in an anthology of 
Roy's work, perhaps. 

In future issues of CoF, we plan to present 
examples of Roy's pen-and-ink drawings. 
These are wondrous, and some originals may 
be offered for sale thru CoF. One small 
sketch is pictured here. 

— Ken G. Barish — 



Alex Raymond’s 
FLASH GORDON 

In a large, handsome hardcover edition, 
THE famous Raymond strip that 
enlightened the World of Imagination 
for all time to come and acted as the 
basis for the FLASH GORDON Ser- 
ials — the greatest ever made. 

Rounded up were Raymond’s black 
& white originals to insure quality 
reproduction. Included is the famous 
“Ice Kingdom” sequence! 


METROPOLIS 


Emperor Ming the Merciless of Mongo; 
Flash, Dale and Dr.Zarkov come alive 
again under Raymond’s superb drafts- 
manship and bursh technique. There’s 
never been another SFantasy adventure 
strip like FLASH GORDON. It’s a 
classic ! 
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The cast for BEN (sequel to WILLARD), 
includes Joseph Campanella and Arthur 
O’Connel. . .Two different films focusing 
on amphibians will become popular. AiP 
has high hopes in hops with FROGS, star- 
ring Ray Milland. . .Scotia International 
figured out the new trend, changing its 
flick, “The Living Dead" to THE FROG, 
starring George Sanders and Beryl Reid. 

* Don Sharp directs (with keen edge, we 

hope); it combines motorcycles with the 
occul. . . A.C. Lyles leaves westerns at 
Paramount long enough to settle at MGM 
for RABBITS, based on a book by Rus- 
sell Bradden. . . SCHLOCK is not about 
Sam Katzman, Joe Solomon or Herman 
Cohen, but stands for Schlockthropus, a 
missing link. John Chambers, PLANET 
OF THE APES’ makeup master, plays a 
small role as a National Guard officer. 
Chambers is in charge of Universal's 
makeup department and has worked on 
several NIGHT GALLERY creature crea- 
tions. 



Artie Jacobs, who made a bundle with 
the APES, is producing TOPPER RE- 
TURNS for TV starring Roddy McDowall; 
and he’s also preparing BEAR & I for 
the tube (about a talking bear). Shades of 
"My Mother the Car” and "Mr. Ed"! 

COLD WAR IN A COUNTRY GAR- 
DEN is described as a futuristic James 
Bond. . . Ail evidence shows that AIP is 
grooming Robert Quarry (of COUNT 
YORGA fame) as horror star of tomb-mor- 
row. Under a five-year contract, he's co- 
starring in DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN 
with Vincent Price. AIP has also sched- 
uled DEVILDAY: a horror film actor 
who slays people as a side-line. . .Peter 
Cushing and Chris Lee combine forces in 
DRACULA A.D. 72 from Hammer. It 
may also be titled DRACULA TODAY. . . 
Look for black actors to assume major 
horror roles. Two films finished are 
BLACK DRACULA, and BLACULA. 
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Sensuous spooks can be seen on screen 
in COUNT EROTICA: VAMPIRE, which, 
hopefully, won't be obscene. . . The 
comics come alive in the animated musi- 
cal, THE WEIRD ADVENTURES OF 
MUTT 8. JEFF & BUGOFF. . . 

Jimmy Sangster directs FEAR IN THE 
NIGHT from Hammer with Judy Geeson, 
Joan Collins, Ralph Bates and Peter Cush- 
ing. . . William Shatner stays with fantasy 
in A WHALE OF A TALE. Bill was last 
seen in the ABC-tv film THE PEOPLE. 

NBC is preparing a four-hour version of 
DR. FRANKENSTEIN, to be seen on two 
nights. 

The Imagination film fan’s biggest 
friend is George Pal whose film wizardry 
has always had a special effect on all of 
us. Pal recently purchased 181 novels 
featuring DOC SAVAGE of 1 930’s and 
1 940’s fame. Pal's first film in this genre 
will contain elements from at least six of 
the books and titled DOC SAVAGE: THE 
ARCH-ENEMY OF EVIL. Additional 
films will be made and a tv series slated 
if there is continued interest. Star names 
will be cast for the many villain roles. 
Gimmicks and special effects will replace 
any sex and violence as Pal is looking for 
a G rating. His THE DISAPPEARANCE 
by the late Philip Wylie is now before the 
cameras. Pal has also gotten rights to 
THE INCREDIBLE THRILLING ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE ROCK, to be published 
by Random House. 

Arthur P. Jacobs' CONQUEST OF 
THE PLANET OF THE APES is his 
next big bananza. The story opens in 
1983 when baby Milo is ten years old, 
cared for by Ricardo Montalban. The ape 
is masquerading as a freak named Caesar 
Of The Circus. Readying for 1973 release, 
it will only be last of the series if the 
public (or boxoffice) tires. 

Known as a sleeper, WILLARD did 
business almost equal to BOND. Those 
who bit their fingernails in the balcony 
while watching 500 rats will be bouncing 
from the rafters seeing 1,000 of them in 
the sequel, BEN. Moe Di Sesso, wildlife 
expert, trained the ravaging rodents very 
carefully. Interestingly, Bing Crosby pro- 

If the public will pay to see small crea- 
tures featured, then they should welcome 
a musical with this theme. The result is 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN with 
Donald Plesance, Jack Wild and Diana 
Dors, plus a pack of 200 rats worth 
more than $7,000. This won’t be exactly 


for the kids, since the adorable Dors will 
be a bit gnawty along with the rats. 

The countdown continues as the fol- 
lowing titles ring familiar bells: SON OF 
BLOB by Jack H. Harris; THE RETURN 
OF COUNT YORGA; RETURN TO WU- 
THERING HEIGHTS (from AIP); and 
return of the classics in new guises in: 

DR. JEKYLL & SISTER HYDE (Ham- 
mer); LADY FRANKENSTEIN, with Jo- 
seph Cotten, where the daughter returns 
from medical school to mingle with the 
sinister; HANDS OF THE RIPPER (pro- 
duced by Aida Young), and along the way: 

VAMPIRE HAPPENING; THE CREEP- 
ING FLESH; HORRIBLE SEXY VAM- 
PIRE; KILLERS OF THE CASTLE OF 
BLOOD; LEGACY OF BLOOD (with John 
Carradine, Faith Domergue and Jeff Mor- 
row); BLOOD FROM THE MUMMY'S 
TOMB (Hammer, with effects by Tom 
Howard). And. . .THIRST OF BARON 
BLOOD (with Jos. Cotten, dir. by Mario 
“Black Sunday” Bava). 

It seems that WHATEVER HAPPENED 
TO BABY JANE?, HOW AWFUL ABOUT 
ALLEN, and WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH HELEN have resulted in WHO 
KILLED MARY WHATSERNAME, with 
Red Buttons and Alice Payten who is 
known for her miserable meatballs in Alka 
Seltzer commercials. 

BUSTER CRABBE DEPT. 

Probably the “sequel" to make you flip 
is a loose remake of the Crabbe classic, 
FLESH GORDON. Yet it appears this 
will not be porno' inclined as Jim Danforth 
is designing the special effects. 

Buster Crabbe, by the way, is now 64, 
in excellent shape and a New York stock- 
broker (and still makes films). Says Crabbe: 

“I have fond memories of my days as 
FLASH GORDON. Lots of actors I know 
would shun the memories of being an ad- 
venture star of those days. They probably 
think it's corny. But let's face it. That 
series did a lot for me. And even though 
I say it myself, I was a lot better actor 
than people gave me credit for. I didn't 
make it like a Gable or a Boyer. But I 
wonder what would have happened had 
things been different ?" 

(Buster needn’t worry. I'll “say it" 
for him; and Phil, and many others whose 
opinions are greatly respected .agree unani- 
mously, including William K. Everson: 

Buster Crabbe IS among the greatest ! 

— CTB.] 

Universal’s FRENZY will be the 52nd 
film for 71 year old Alfred Hitchcock. 

Jon Finch, Barry Foster and Anna Massey 
head a cast which is basically unknown . 
The story involves a former R.A.F. pilot 
accused of a series of murders, including 
his wife's. It's based on the novel, “Good- 
bye Picadilly, Farewell Leicester Square" 
by Arthur Labern. Says Hitch: “What I 
look for in planning a film are the oppor- 
tunities for suspense and involving an au- 
dience. It's tremendously satisfying to be 
able to use cinema to achieve a mass emo- 
tion. This is what I attempt to do. Critics 
don’t bother me. They didn't like PSY- 
CHO twelve years ago and now they call 
it a classic." 

Don't overlook HAUNTED SUMMER 
(the lives of Mary Shelley and Lord By- 
ron); GORE GORE (with Henny Young- 
man); NIGHT OF THE DAMNED (in two 
versions: one sex, the other horror); IM- 
AGES (a modern gothic horror tale by 
Robert Altman of M*A*S*H); GALLERY 
OF HORRORS, and JOURNEY TO THE 
CENTER OF TIME. 

THE INCUBUS RITUAL concerns a 
young art student in the 1920’s who 
finds the ultimate in spiritual and physical 
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Address all mail to GOTHIC CASTLE PUBLISHING 
CO., 509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
Keep those cards and letters pouring in, gang! 


FABULOUS MONSTERS OF WEIRDLAND 

Dear CoF: 

I am an ex-disc jockey in the Terre Haute 
area, “ex” because you don't use a govern- 
ment liscensed agency to criticize the govern- 
ment. I worked mainly with music and enter- 
tainment, but there are times when dead 
women and children are more important than 
even the Who. I worked with fantasy, donating 
free ad time to various fan pubs re-broadcas- 
ting old radio adventures, but I had feelings 
about people being abused. 

I have long followed your magazine, and 
aside from the long distance between issues 
have enjoyed it immensely, and I must agree 
and throw my support behind your new 
“peace” policy. 

It has always been fantasy that has been 
the aware and hip art form. How far away 
are we from Big Brother when the press is 
silenced, when the communication bands are 
shut down, when everything is being scrutin- 
ized by a government that inhibits social 
freedom? 

Fantasy has been the crutch we lean on; 
it points out our weaknesses (Franju's BLOOD 
OF THE BEASTS, Cocteau’s BEAUTY & 

THE BEAST, and ORPHEE, right down to 
Townsend’s TOMMY and the rather mediocre 
and blatant ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET 
OF THE APES). This genre has been the 
watchdog howling away in the darkness, 
watching people terrorized by their ignorance, 
lame unknowing monsters destroyed by the 
masses because of their origins. SFantasy 
and Horror are the most direct comments 
on our social ills existing and I commend you 
and beseech you to keep on pointing out 
the attitudes and more latent meanings behind 
the films. 

Finally— what will we see when some 
young girl pulls the mask off America? 

David Cruz, RR 23, Box 49, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 47802. 


MAX STEINER MUSIC SOCIETY 


Dear Sirs: 

I notice in CoF for October (no.17) that 
the Max Steiner Music Society has for sale 
scores on record from SHE, KING KONG, 
etc. You did not list the address, so I thought 
you might provide the information if I wrote 
in about it. I really would appreciate it very 

John Hammond, 1075 Emerson Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30316. 

Last known address for the society: THE MAX 
STEINER MUSIC SOCIETY, A l Bender, Direc- 
tor^P.O. Box 1971, Bakersfield, Cal 93303. |\! 

EVIL KAN EVIL 

Dear CoF: 

As you know Horror films, even though 
they are about vampires, werewolves, 
witches, warlocks, etc., have as a basic therr 
the war between Evil and Good, 
interested in the evil aspects of Horror films. 

One aspect of this area really fascinates 
me: when the goodly person is hypnotically 
drawn or attracted to the evil being in the 
film. A case In point is THE WITCH MAKERS 
in which the warlock mentally draws the 
heroine into his evil web and makes an evil 
being out of her. 

I am interested in how many readers 
enjoy watching Evil triumph over Good. 

And the reasons why I enjoy it: 

Sometime In your life you had to make a 
choice; you could not or would not change 
the path that you decided upon. What were 
the reasons behind your choice? Also, what 
is your definition of Evil? I am hoping that 
some of you readers will answer this letter 
and the questions in it. 

I am very curious why some people deli- 
berately court and seek out Evil and corrup- 
tion of their soul. And I have this other 
question (you don’t have to answer but hope 



you do): In what form does the Evil you 
live by take? Is there any comment on this 
letter by the Editors? 

All of you warlocks, witches and just evil 
people who care to discuss your evil ways with 
me, please write to my address: 

Mike Sanders, 891 D St., roomlO, Hayward, 
Calif. 94541. 

For eons philosophers and other sages have 
described Evil or codified it in numerous 
ways: Original Sin: the human condition: 
the bad seed; “human nature;" the Devil, 
and under many other occult headings. 

One of the many definitions we have come 
up with is when some local out-of town 
mag wholesaler gets a load of CoFs from us 
for distribution, and cheats by holding back 
50% or more in his warehouse by never dis- 
tributing them. CTB. Continued 


[SJaron von Bungle 
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WHATCHA SEE IS WHATCHA GET 



Dear Cal: 

CoF No.16 turned out well as usual with 
the informative Robert Bloch interview; DO- 
RIAN GRAY coverage too brief, but nobody 
wants a reprint from a pressbook for an 
article — such as with THE VAMPI RE LOV- 
ERS. This excellent film deserved a bit more 
than one page, anyway. The "All Manner of 
Fantasies” reprint was superb, but I don't 
believe it is necessary for a dependable mag 
like CoF to resort to reprints — and I believe 
it is about the third time around for this one. 

Your shots of Chaney’s Wolfman trans- 
formation, as well as the pentagram photo, 
were originally printed in the defunct Mon- 
ster Mania, so nothing new there. Keep prin- 
ting the posters and newspaper ads from the 
films — they're most useful for those of us 
who paper their walls with magazine pages. 
Everson's article excellent with stills which 
I had never seen. COUNT YORGA article 
just another “filler" like VAMPIRE LOV- 
ERS. The Wrightson strip was poorly 
written, and the usually good Wrightson art 
looks terribly banal and depleted. His Elsner- 
Williamson-Frazetta touches are gone. What 
gives? News Dept., informative as usual. 

In my opinion, you are terribly wrong 
about Marvel standing still while DC plods 
ahead. Marvel is generally more dependable 
than DC in both art and story content. The 
assets DC has over Marvel are Giordano’s 
inking on Neal Adam's work, and deserter 
Kirby. 

The only suggestions I have for improve- 
ment are more comix heads interviews, and 
bring back the Comic Book Council. 

Derek. G. Bossert, 982 Laurel Court, Forest 
Park, Ga. 30050. 

In response to a Presidential Inquiry on why 
we seem to print mostly favorable letters, 
after much digging and research we found 
the one above. Seriously or not, you're most- 
ly wrong about “ Manner of Fantasies. " Only 
a small part had appeared in a very early issue. 
Re: Bemi Wrightson: in all fairness to his 
work, which continually improves, his A CASE 
OF CONSCIENCE was executed several 
years ago.—CTB. 


VAMPIRE NEWS FROM HAWAII 

Dear CoF: 

On page 38 of the book "Films and 
Feeling,” author Raymond Durgnat quotes 
a lengthy extract from a book “A Stake is 
a Stake” by Michael Caen (given in the biblio- 
graphy as unpublished). A sample follows: 
“What more can be said of Jack Asher's 
forests in BRIDES OF DRACULA 
except that they are more Gothic than 
ever Bram Stoker dreamed them? Or 
of the glasses and decanters in which 
liquors shimmer in all colours from 
crimson to creme-de-menthe. . .they 
contribute to the sheerly decorative 
richness a note of that baroque which 
is precisely the key to the Victorian 
era. . . .soft blues.._.lyricize the 
sepulchral atmosphere.” 

Also, will you please print any (or all) 
reviews that STAR TREK has received in 
England (where it has been recently broad- 
cast and has garnered a number of enthus- 
iasts). Also, anything you might know about 
a “modern vampire story" called THE 
KOLCHAK PAPERS. 

From Variety, Weds., May 12, 1971 (pp. 
117, 161) the following: 

“. . .Hammer is belatedly going into mer- 
chandising, a 'natural' that somehow was neg- 
lected till now. Initially this calls for disks 
(albums of Hammer soundtracks), noveliza- 
tions of horror scenarios for the paperback 
mills, and a posh hardcover coffee table book 
of classic Hammer stills. Also in the works is 
another hardcover item, a history of the 
company. All that, to be sure, is just for 

Any up-to-date information or your just 
keeping an eye on the above would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Also, I understand there is a sterio record 
available called, I believe, “Great Movie Thril- 
lers.” Do you have any information? 

Intelligent, interesting and profound com- 
ment is hard to come by in any magazine you 


pick off the newsstands today. I wish to com- 
mend you and your readers for your share in 
keeping this important facet of cultural life 
alive. 

Linda Suzuki, 1 160 Luawai SL, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96816. 

Possibility that KOLCHAK PAPERS may be 
the upcoming retitling of THE SARGASSO 
MANUSCRIPT (a Polish surreal film several 
years old that had virtually no distribution 
in the USA). Full title of the film scores al- 
bum is, MUSIC FROM THE GREA T MOVIE 
THRILLERS (London Phase 4 Stereo SP 
44126). Bernard Herrmann conducts the 
London Philharmonic in the only recording 
of the scores from PSYCHO, MARNIE, and 
NORTH BY NORTHWEST. Also, VERTIGO 
(available on another recording) and Herr- 
mann’s "A Portrait of Hitch" based on the 
TROUBLE WITH HARRY themes. It’s a 
great record hidden behind a rotten title and 
jacket design, but it’s all there. — CTB. 


THE CoF NEWSSTAND LEGION 

Dear Sirs: 

After reading your comments in CoF, 

I must admit definitely you're totally right. 
And there's no doubt about it either. 

There’s not only a big monopoly but there is 
a lack of imagination, and ingenuity as well. 
Where is this? Rims, books? No, Comic Books! 
You know, those magazines which cludder the 
news stands, and are finally sent back to the 


magazine suppliers, and distributors. These 
things have no originality at all; for instance, a 
writer has a new Idea, however, at least a month 
later, another writer from a competing com- 
pany will copy this Idea, which means It will 
fade out, swiping of art styles from other art- 
ists, of this same company too! If you read 
•one new comic, you wouldn't want to read 
another one. 

Why do these things, without a spark of 
imagination, cludder the stands, and never get 
sold (they just vanish like air vapor). When 
you clear the empty spaces, from getting rid 
of these things, you'll see two more bundles 
take the space. Why, why must this happen? 

Why do things like these comics cludder 
up the stands, when magazines like CoF are 
not even let on the stands for people, SFanta- 
sy fans, especially, to see. When you try 
the light headed clerk, he reply, “Oh, these 
horror things don’t sell, comics do!” Keep 
in mind they have a vision of an "omnipo- 
tent" figure, a Dr. Fredric Wertham, perhaps, 
checking each individual store to see if they 
are clean cut, bluenose approved. Also, keep 
in mind that these same clerks have sex mag- 
azines, even though they go in the category 
of sex 'n violence, they are sometimes let 
alone to be sold, but do they sell ! Wow! 

I try to keep your magazine on the stands 
forever by buying doubles and triples of one 
individual issue. Why must this case against 
CoF be tolerated by fans of the realm of SFan- 
tasy. Why must your magazine be hindered 
while comic books be remained untouched. 
Louis Henken, 169-18 Crocheron Ave., 

Flushing, N.Y. 11358. _ , 

Continued 
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The core of the whole problem is the disease 
that's affecting everyone today, responsible 
for polluting our planet, monstrous inflation 
and evergrowing cynicism about The System: 

Mass volume turn-over for fast-buck, im- 
mediate gain, and the hell with tomorrow! 

The whole country’s been caught up in this 
malaise for more than 1 6 years, and it’s a 
cancer without any imminent logical solution 
short of chaos being created were any attempt 
made to "normalize" our environment. — CTB. 


A.I.P. POE BAN (CHEE !) 


□ear CoF: 

This may sound silly, but curious to the 
point of distraction and can't help writing 
this. In CoF 17 you had a short article on one 
of Price's latest films, CRY OF THE BAN- 
SHEE, and in all the posters and spread in your 
mag the idea seems to be generated that Edgar 
Allan Poe actually wrote "Banshee," or maybe 
a story with a different title that AIP filmed. 
Can you tell me the Poe story it was supposed- 
ly based upon? 

Many congratulations on your terrific inter- 
view with Robert Bloch. The pictures were 
great, especially from PSYCHO. Have you any 
information on Hitchcock's upcoming FREN- 
ZY? 

Sammy Shapiro, 639 D Melanie Court, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 28205. 


BANSHEE is 
ginal studio b 

— Or: Poe’s i 

Do A thing About B. Hitchcock is notorious 
about keeping details of most of his projects 
under wraps till public unveiling. But what we 
already seem to have found is this little 
bit: FRENZY concerns a mass murderer 
who plies his trade around London wielding 
a nice little axe. — CTB. 


PORTRAIT OF A CoF READER 

Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find check for 3 copies of 
CoF 12, 13 and for 2 copies of 15. 

In case you may like to know who is read- 
ing your magazine and why: I am 34 years 
old, working on my masters degree, own my 
own business, married and have a family. I 
maintain a file on SFantasy films, complete 
with newspaper ads, stills and a critical review 
of the films dating back to 1930. My file is 
indexed by year, with each year divided into 
3 sections: ads, critiques, and stills with com- 
mentary. In addition, each film is cross-indexed 
and cross-filed, so that, for example, any film 
with an ape in it is listed at least twice, and If 
that ape is giant it is listed 3 times, and if in 
addition the ape is also prehistoric it is listed 



a 4th time, and so on. One copy of each of 
your issues is a work copy which I cut up and 
insert Into my files. A second copy of each 
issue goes into a library of magazines which I 
try to maintain current and complete. The 3rd 
issue is used for supplementary filing, miscel- 
laneous records and general purpose reference. 
It normally takes me between 4 and 5 sittings 
to extract information and file away each 
issue of CoF. I usually spend between 2 and 3 
hours at a sitting. In contrast, it usually takes 
me at most one sitting to extract information 
from Famous Monsters, and the other current 
magazine. For Monsters Only, runs very rarely 
over a half hour. 

In closing, I enjoy your magazine very 
much, and find it extremely informative and 
very honest. Your interest in the SFantasy 
film seems genuine, and this feeling is com- 
municated through your magazine to the 
reader. I find some things bordering on the 
objectionable, and sometimes feel you have 
not put in enough time composing each issue, 
but overall, I feel CoF is the best magazine of 
Its kind in this country. No one else is even 
close. 

Robert Campbell, P.O. Box 63, Tiverton, 
Rhode Island, 02878. 


And about all the. room there is for this 
round; but we’re planning a larger Letters sec- 
tion — so, keep swamping us with mail at: 

Letter Dept., GOTHIC CASTLE, 509 5th 
Ave., New York, NY 1001 7. 


HEAD ITO RIAL (cont. from page 5) 

REVIEWS & REMINISCENCES 
Very recently also on TV, FORBIN 
PROJECT brings to mind the surprisingly 
excellent ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET 
OF THE APES — rewardingly surprising 
in that sequels are rarely as good as originals; 
so, it’s rather amazing when the 3rd genera- 
tion seems to come off better than its pre- 
decessors (with a 4th one now being read- 
ied, APES falls into that rare boxoffice 
bonanza syndrome ala the BOND .007 
and CARRY ON series). What FORBIN 
and the last APES had in common was 
the wonderful Eric Braden, one of the best 
in our generation. Superb as hero of the 
former, he was great as the cold, ruthless 
villain in the 3rd APES, promising to fill 
in the painful gap left by the late and 
lamented Michael Rennie. 

In LET'S SCARE JESSICA TO DEATH, 
the only ingredients of fright and suspense 
are gratuitous “scare” sounds, popping up 
unexpectedly without rhyme or reason, 
and the original S3.00 boxoffice tab when 
it originally opened (as a single bill yet! 

Wot nerve!). Those who’ve encountered 
the 1968 NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
(in full detail in this issue), and now all 
over the country in expanded re-release, 
and familiar with the much older CARNI- 
VAL OF SOULS, will feel zapped and 
duped by this uninspired rehash. Minus 
the unforgettable gemlike poetic quality 
and quiet horror of SOULS and the 
nail-biting tautness and originality of 
DEAD, the climax of JESSICA also reeks 
to high heaven. Most of the work is all 
done via camera, compensating for lack 
of plot by tricky an$es, unexpected zoom 
work, and Zohra Lampert’s presence. 


Yu, if. her* at last! Th. full 7-rul faa- 
tura length edition of the 1925 horror cfo»ic 

Made more than forty year, ago, the orig- 
inal PHANTOM OF THE OPERA hoi never 
bun duplicated for iheer thrills and chilli, 
despite two other versions within the last 
25 years. 

Now learn about the Dread Curse that 
hung over the opero house . . 

See the horrors of the complex maze lying 
underground: Catacombs ... An Under- 
ground lake . . . The Stygian Canal . . . 
The lair of the Phantom . . . And, horror of 
horrors: the Phantom's Secret!— a scene that 
evokes all manners oL fears and shudders 
at it has done for several generations. 

NOW . . . this great monsterpiece. starring 
the emoting Ion Chaney, con be yours for 
$67.95 (plus $1.75 for postage and han- 
aiin S ). 8mm.— 7 reels- 1400 feet. 

Gothic Castle Publishing Co., 

509 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 10017 


Undoubtedly one of the most attractive 
and talented young ladies, singlehandedly 
she’s brought a stagnant screen to life. 

First noticed in Kazan’s SPLENDOR 
IN THE GRASS ten years ago as a scene 
stealer (with underrated Pat Hingle), full 
stardom hasn’t claimed her yet, despite 
some feature films, many TV-soaperas 
and bread-and-butter commercials. 
JESSICA must therefore be seen as a rare 
example of how an enormously gifted 
actress brilliantly survives production 
claptrap with honor and distinction.. A 
truly remarkable situation, but not too 
unlike the dogs that Karloff, Lugosi and 
many others dignified. Zohra Lampert: a 
name to remember. 

Social consciousness “messages” and 
incisive essays into relevancy have become 
an important part of all media and the 
film scene. But it’s become a drag when it 
rants, raves and writhes all over the place, 
especially when fast-buck hustlers mani- 
pulate them into dull, juggemauting “en- 
tertainment. LITTLE MURDERS and 
PANIC IN NEEDLE PARK recently 
showed up on an economy double-bill 
and seemed worthy of checking out, es- 
pecially since MURDERS is supposed to 
have a slight touch of SFantasy. 

Unintentionally a horror film, 
NEEDLE PARK (Fox) is a pseudo-“now” 
New York-based production, sans any of 
the imaginative and unbelievable facts of 
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RECORDS SHOW that 

MOVIES are Schools 
■pf for CRIME: Corrupt- 
ing to MORALS and 
. : Producing MULTI- 
SeM PLIED THOUSANDS 
if YOUNG CRIMINALS! 


the city’s environment. Humdrum location 
shooting around NYC’s 72nd St and Broad- 
way area, unrelieved grimness and boring 
examination of the, by now, better known 
aspects of the scummy hard-drugs “cul- 
ture” drag on from lice-ridden park bench 
to filth laden tenements and alleys in turd 
inspired detail. Relying on capable A1 
Pacino (not only a low budget director’s 
Dustin Hoffman but almost a spitting 
image), PANIC is synthetic, sleazy, uncon- 
scionably depressing and boringly gloomy. 
Perhaps where it succeeds most is in re- 
creating the sordidly unimaginative two- 
dimensionality of humanity’s lowest 
depths — society’s algae. Just as real algae 
people are two-dimensional, so is the 
production due to its limited comprehen- 
sion of this garbage can world; overlooked 
as if by determination are the patterns 
and hues of sundry environmental condi- 
tions that have served to create a living 
hell on earth. If only a small part of this 
were interjected, it would have, at least, 
toned down bland squirrel cage look. 

Also from Fox, LITTLE MURDERS 
(Alan Arkin’s directorial debut) almost 
seems afflicted with a flatness syndrome 
affecting some NYC-based productions 
like NEEDLE PARK. Rather than dealing 
with the scum of the lowest classes, MUR- 
DERS is preoccupied with the plastic 
“in-ness” and zombie ’ish confusion of 
the middle-class tumors who personify 
the “backbone” of society. Unintentional 
or not, its delineation of the educated re- 
tards(who pass or pose as “urbane”) 
succeeds to a degree of bringing on vomit, 
thus fulfilling part of Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
theory of existentialism. And if we are 
to be deluded into believing this IS the 
overall human condition, the ultimate 
reaction must have to be one of suicidal 
despair! 

Happily and fortunately, familiarity 
with author Jules Fieffer’s usually shallow 
(though at times biting) cartoon satire 
over the past sixteen years proves how he’s 
always had a problem in penetrating deep- 
er beyond surface layers of man’s mind. 



g HEROES! FILM HISTORY I® 

. 75? each: n r.RFRN hobmpt 
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( ) THE VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED 
() ZACHERLEY’S VULTURE STEW 
( ) INVISIBLE MEN 
( ) ALONE BY NIGHT 
( ) SARDONICUS 

( ) ZACHERLEY’S MIDNIGHT SNACKS 
( ) SOME OF YOUR BLOOD 
( ) NIGHT’S BLACK AGENTS 
( ) DEALS WITH THE DEVIL 
( ) THE FRANKENSTEIN READER ($ 1.00 
special, edited by Calvin T. Beck) 

Cover Reproductions of CoF, minus any 
printed matter on the back (very scarce): 

( ) HANNES BOK’S “Good & Evil” - used 

as back cover on CoF no.10 $4 00 

() CHRIS LEE as FU MANCHU (from 
1967 CoF ANNUAL back cover painting 

by Russ Jones) $2.00 

******************** 

*************** 

********** 


( ) GREEN HORNET, front cover 

for CoF no. 10 $1.00 

( ) 1967 CoF FEARBOOK front 
cover, by Russ Jones $ 1.00 

MOVIE STILLS On Glossy Stock: 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY: 5 different 
scenes $ 10 . 00 : ten different for $ 20 , etc. 


Hammers: $2.00 e: 

From UNIVERSAL: A wide variety from 
Universal’s "Golden Age” of the 30’s and 
40’s, including Karloff, Lugosi, etc., plus 
many scenes $1.50 each. 

FANTASY/HORROR Film Grab Bag: 

Hundreds of different scenes from 
hundreds of various SFantasy /horror 
films from the 30’s, 40's to 60’s. Too 
many to list. . . .Any ten for $7.50. 

Each additional still 75? each. 

MISCELLANEOUS STILLS, Mostly 
From non-fantasy films — Grab Bag: 

20 different stills $10.00 

40 different stills $18.00 

Special: 100 different:. . . $39.00 



Portrayed by 

CHRISTOPHER LEE 
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More Books: 


ONLY $7.95 

Hear for the first time on record, a dramatization, 
with music and sounds, t>f Bram Stoker's classic tale 
of the macabre. You will be thrilled and chilled as 
you listen to the story of the most famous fiend of 
all time, and what happens when he leaves his castle 
in Transylvania and preys on the teeming metropoli' 
of London 

Two (2) large 12-inch records. Each side has about 26 to 30 
Minutes of playing time. All total: nearly TWO HOURS run- 
ning time ! S7.95 (price includes all postage and handling). 


“THE OLE) MOVIES" —$7.00 per vol. 
Extraordinary movie history, synopses, 
photos galore, lobby posters, plus 
notes and guides. By the publishers of 
the fabulous SERIALS OF REPUBLIC 
SERIALS OF COLUMBIA, etc. 

.. I" Five Volumes $7.00 each: 

Vol. One- B WESTERNS 
Vol. Two- THE SERIALS 
Vol.Three- B WESTERNS 
Vol. Four— SERIALS 
Vol.Five — MORE WESTERNS 


16mm FILMS: All In Color With 
Sound ! $4.00 per reel. 

Exclusively made for TV. Hundreds of 
well known promotional and campaign 
subjects (values up to $15.00). Special 
low price because they're too many to 
list. Each reel: 1 to 3 minutes. Special 
discount: 20 different ones for $75.00. 
Minimum order: 3. 

As they are unusual and scarce, offer will 
not be repeated once this supply is gone. 
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THE Book of SFantasy-Horror Films. Chapter 
after chapter of history; scores of rare stills, in- 
cluding checklist-directory on hundreds of 
Film Greats (inc. cast/prod.credits). Coverage 
from 1893 (!) to date. 

Now available for $4.95 (postage and 
handling included). 
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With the untimely passing of artist Virgil Finlay, editor-authors John W. Campbell Jr. and August Derleth, 1971 was not only the saddest, blackest 
year in the memory of the SFantasy world but virtually the end of an era. As one whose earliest formative years were quite affected by the presence 
of these immortals, I am planning an article or special dedication, hopefully for the next issue. Inadequate as this space is, let it suffice that there 
were only a handful of people who really put great spirit and endeavor behind the SFantasy movement. Finlay (example of his art above), Campbell 
and Derleth were three of its few leaders. Campbell was editor of ANALOG (formerly Astounding) more than 33 years, a fine writer in his own right 
(i.e. "Who Goes There?" adapted into the film THE THING). Derleth founded ARKHAM HOUSE in 1939, the best quality fantasy publishing com- 
pany ever and responsible for making the world recognize H.P. Lovecraft and other greats. Death proves to be remarkably cruel; one's intolerance of 
it increases with fanaticism. We're all stunned but angry beyond belief at these losses! May these beautiful people meanwhile rest in peace.- CTB. 


soul and environment. Fieffer started out 
in the Fifties and didn’t move too far with 
the times, it seems. (In some respects, ditto 
The Village Voice, Fieffer’s point of ori- 
gin.) 

So- you don’t have to start thinking 
of OD’ing or matching a sharp knife across 
the jugular for Fieffer’s inability seeking 
out “cosmic” revelations, anymore than 
looking for great Truths in “Hi & Lois,” 
“Blondie,” or in “Peanuts.” Comic strip 
creators aren’t messiahs holding all the 
answers. 

Based on Fieffer’s original B’way play, 
probably more humor could have been 
milked out of contemporary chaos than 
the author’s weak dredgings. Like, depic- 
ting the Mayor of a certain large ghetto 
city seeking the Mugger and Addict vote, 
succeeding in banding and unionizing them 
together. Or, perhaps a scene with train- 
loads of “disenfranchised” unloading into 
a huge Instant Welfare Train Depot, con- 
verting Grand Central or Penn Station for 
such sequences. 

Endless, “brilliant” plot possibilities. 
Following is the gist of one such possibi- 
lity from a film treatment entitled: 

UP AGAINST THE WALL 
MOTHER FLOGGER !! 


"Oh, dear, I can see you're in one of your moods again. . ." 


SCENE: Madame Bangjob's notorious 
House of Pleasure in one of Washington, DC’s 
most affluent suburbs. In the most exclusive 
room of the House, two of the wealthiest poli- 
tical strategists, representing ‘'special" South- 
ern and Northern interests, are detailing some 
of their horrible plans: 
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BEAUREGARDE BILBOE: Son, I’ll tell you, 
that is, I’ll tell you exactly, son. We all keep 
on shipping 'em up to you by plane, train or 
truck load. You keep on passin’ out that In- 
stan Welfare, or whatever, and turn ’em on with 
those heroin packets and needles through your, 
er, ah, "connections — a multi-billion dollar 
industry, I hear tell. In turn, you and your 
good friends keep supporting our Bills and, 

- ahem, er, our “legistlation. 

GOVERNOR BULLION "BOSS” TWEED: 

You mean, “legislation” like five billion 
dollars worth of arms aid to starving Mongolo- 
rabia and two billion dollars worth of trolley 
cars when they don’t even know how to lay 
down tracks yet? Manufactured by one of your 
subsidiaries, of course. 

BILBOE: You just ain’t whistlin’ Dixie, son! 

Meanwhile, as we keep on shipping them up, 
more an’ more of the well-heeled snowbirds will 
just keep on giftin’ the hell scared out of them- 
selves and skeedaddlin’ outta town. I understand 
new banks go up in the suburbs like mushrooms, 
handling tons o’ new mortgages and credit ac- 
counts. Har, har, hardy ho-ho-ho! An’ car 
companies never had it so good. Of course, 
roads are so jammed that y’ can’t drive much 
anymore. . . 

TWEED: Oh, that’s all right — right now me 
and a bunch of the “boys” are working on a 
Pneumatic Tube plan of die future. Tubes of all 
sizes that’ll carry people, food, anything, back 
and forth, including a do-it-yourself Home-to- 
Cemetary burial plan. Eventually Pneumatonics 
Cable Mediaramics and Cassette Robotics will 
take over. Today America — tomorrow the 
World! 

BILBOE: You mean, through super conglo- 

merization, right? But what about present big 
utilities, phone companies and other monopol- 
ies? 

TWEED: Well, they’re all gradually merging 

together and will run everything under the sun. 
BILBOE: You all don’t think there’ll be 

any problems with the Anti-Trust laws or a 
new troublemaking President coming in? 
TWEED: You kidding? The Government 

is the conglomerates subsidiary. As for any 
troublesome President, wether a candidate or 
in office. . .Remember what happened to Lin- 
coln and the Kennedy s, eh! 

BILBOE: What’ll happen if the people start 

gettin’ uppity? 

TWEED: Always a potential problem, of 

course; but so far we’ve never failed keepin’ 
them confused and throwing them off the scent. 
You know- more media emphasis on mindless 
distractions, so-called sports and mind-rotting 
entertainment. And i f that doesn’t work, we’ll 
start a small-scale war or two, or make a couple 
A-Bomb tests and have one of our boys announ- 
ce through the President’s Cabinet that China 
or Russia, or someone, is stepping up the arma- 
ments race. Really doesn’t take much to start 
confusing things and getting everyone up- 
tight. 

BILBOE: An’ we all continue on our side 

down here, doin’ all we can. 

TWEED: Right. Everyone doing his bit for 

the good of the country and rest of the world. 
BILBOE: Our kind of world — ho, ho, ho! 

Okay, I’ll have to go back to my office, an’ 
before suppertime we’ll take care of another 
couple of trainloads of the “alienated” for your 
drug addict farms in the Big City. Won’t you 
join me — I just got this special rase of Goon’s 
( Cont. on p. 58 ) 
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An exciting bi-monthly publication dedicated 
to reprinting the classics of the comic strip 
from the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

Alex Raymond’s Secret 
Agent X-9, the daily Flash Gordon strip, vint- 
age Mickey Mouse, Tailspin Tommy, Brick 
Bradford, Roy Crane’s Wash Tubbs and 
Captain Easy plus many other greats. 
SINGLE COPY: $6.95 



Comic strips have never been the same since 
that day in 1934 when Terry Lee and Pat Ryan 
sailed into the China Sea! View the Orient as 
it was and never will be again as TERRY AND 
THE PIRATES set sail againin Nostalgia Press’ 
bound volume which bring you this 
strip from its 

very first day! $14.50 

LEE FALK’S 



the MAGICIAN 



When these two hats 
get tossed into the ring, 
anything can happen 
and usually does! Lee 
Falk has been mixing 
the real and the fantastic for years ever since 
1934! Phil Davis added the art that kept 
MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN filled with 
excitement! See how it all began . . . 

$7.95 



I/ITTEJE1 

Memo 

IN SLUMBERLAND 
by Winsor McCay 
Little Nemo was the 
most remarkable comic 
strip fantasy ever created. 

Week after week. Winsor 
McCay created a profu- 
sion of scenes of wonder 
that are unmatched any- 
where for their sheer fan- 
tasy and inventiveness. 
Today the reputation of 
this magnificent strip is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Thirty tull-page repro- 
ductions are taken direct- 
ly from the original draw- 
ings created over fifty 
years ago — I j 



When that brick connects, the whole world 
turns on in Coconino County! It’s too bad that 
only the readers of 48 newspapers in the U.S. 
were able to turn on with it! But that didn’t 
keep George Herriman’s KRAZY KAT from 
being one of the most celebrated strips of all 
time and considered by Gilbert Seldes as one 
of the highest achievements in popular art. See 
what Woodrow Wilson read to calm his cabinet, 
read what e. e. cummings waxed erudite over 
and what Charles Schultz calls a classic! 

168 pages, 8 in color 

$9.95 


While this ad continues, copies of ail the above items will continue being 
available. But— there’s no guarantee that what is listed now will be seen 
the next issue or the one after. And buying now is like an investment; 
much better even than money in the bank, since each dollar paid on a 
special book or magazine today may be worth as much as three or four 
dollars some day. For Instance, the Feiffer book "The Great Comic Book 
Heroes” of several years ago, which sold for about $7.00 has been out of 

print for some time and now worth up to $30.00 The once available 

Barbour movie serial books, “Serials of Columbia” and “Serials of Republic” 
(sold thru our pages originally for only $ 2 ) can’t be had for less than $7 
each from rare book dealers. So, be wise — Order NOW! 

All prices Mail all cash, checks or money orders to: 

above 

include GOTHIC CASTLE Publishing Co., 

postage 509 Fifth Ave., 

and handling. New York, N. Y. 10017 55 



ANDROMEDA STRAIN, THE (127 — Univ 

1971). Reactions from all over have been 
mixed, ranging from the negative to the posi- 
tive on this opulent, high-budget adaptation of 
Michael Crichton's puffed up best-seller of 
science fiction cliches (virus from space), dir- 
ected by Robert Wise (DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL, THE HAUNTING). Exciting 
climax with computerized laser beam blasting 
at only person with key to turn off the self- 
destruct and an intriguing bit of search through 
microscope for alien life. Attempts to show 
what scientists are "really like". . . but why 
do it with a plot straight out of the Fifties 
films? Arthur Hill, David Wayne, James Olson, 
Kate Reid, Paula Kelly. Panavision, color. G. 

THEY MIGHT BE GIANTS (91 min — Univ— 
1971). Interesting, offbeat film with George 
C. Scott as an eccentric paranoid who dresses 
like and thinks he is Sherlock Holmes, assisted 
by his psychiatrist (Joanne Woodward) who's 
of little therapeutic help since her name is Dr. 
Watson. Jack Gilford, Lester Rawlins, and 
veteran radio star Staats Cotsworth in small 
role. Color. G rating. 

BAREFOOT EXECUTIVE, THE (96 min — 

BV — 1971). Trenchant satire regarding 
television business has chimpanzee who picks 
shows that will get top ratings. Would've been 
excruciatingly funny if fantasy premise of 
monkey in top tv job didn’t seem so frighten- 
ingly true (see THE LOVE MACHINE). Kurt 
Russell, Joe Flynn, Wally Cox. Color. 

MRS. POLLI FAX — SPY (110 min— UA— 

1971). Spy satire made in 1969 and recently 
released. In 1963 we might have been interes- 
ted, but even Roz Russell's effervescent qual- 
ities help little to uplift this typical spy & com- 
edy chase mystery.. Darren McGavin, Nehemiah 
Persoff. Color. 

THE HELLSTROM CHRONICLE (90 min— 
Wolper — 1971). Hoary SF film cliche: 
giant insects take over — given new life and 
plot twists -with intimate views of insect fight 
for survival plus much speculation as to whether 
their powers are ultimately greater than man's. 
Music by Lalo Schifrin. Color. 

THE OTHER MAN (120 min. with commer- 
cials — ABC-TV — 1970). Outstanding perfor- 
mance by Joan Hackett In this made-for-tv 
production as a neglected wife begins an affair 
with playboy (Roy Thinnes). Blinded by love, 
she fails to see she has walked into a VERTI- 
GO-like situation. Filmed at Big Sur. Tammy 
Grimes, Arthur Hill. Color. 



VANISHING POINT (107 min — Fox-1971). 

Kowalski (Barry Newman) eludes police as 
he drives at breakneck speed from Denver to 
California for entire movie, urged on by Super 
Soul, a blind black disc jockey, who follows 
Kowalski’s route with combo of teletype and 
telepathy. Poor editing at climax doesn't keep 
this from topping the highly publicized ZAB- 
RISKIE POINT, which was essentially the 
same symbolic idea (free souls against the 
System). Lots of “soul music" and stunt work 
with cars. Cleavon Little, Charlotte Rampling, 
56 Dean Jagger. GP rating. Color. 



NIGHT VISITOR, THE (102 min UMC — 

1970). Laslo Benedek (THE WILD ONE) 
directed this excellent suspense film about a 
Swedish farmer, falsely accused of murder, 
who is sent to an insane asylum where he 
does go Insane and then escapes to commit 
murder. Mancinl score. Max von Sydow, 

Trevor Howard, Liv Ullman, Per Oscarsson. 
Color. 

WAR BETWEEN THE PLANETS (80 min— 
Fanfare — 1971). Visually attractive Italian 
SF directed by Anthony Dawson (Antonio 
Margheriti). Asteroid nears earth, producing 
tidal waves and bad acting. Jack Stuart, Amber 
Collins. Color. G rating. 


THE WILD CHILD (85 min — UA-1970). 
Francois Truffaut (FAHRENHEIT 451) directs 
and portrays a doctor in 1801 who studies and 
attempts to civilize a 12 year-old boy captured 
in the forests of Aveyron, France. Overly clini- 
cal but effective nonetheless, and based on a 
true event: Bomba the Jungle Boy for real. 
Jean-Pierre Cargol. 

NO BLADE OF GRASS (96 min MGM— 

1970). John Christopher’s SF classic, brought 
to the screen by Cornel Wilde (THE NAKED 
PREY), is potent stuff. Ecological disaster 
and famine bring on street riots, gang rapes 
and mass evacuation from cities. Depicted in 
chilling plausible fashion (somewhat reminis- 
cent of PANIC IN THE YEAR ZERO) with 
tagline, “This film could be a documentary.” 
The real tragedy is that despite continual 
warnings by our SF prophets no one is really 
ready to accept the fact that The System is 
wiping us out. First time director Wilde does 
not appear in his own film as actor. And, ironi- 
cally, the R rating means that the generation 
that might save us isn't even permitted to see 
Wilde’s warning! Nigel Davenport, Jean Wal- 
lace, Anthony May. Panavision, color. 


EL TOPO (122 min — Douglas — 1970). 

A masterpiece! None must pass up any oppor- 
tunity to see what is definitely destined to 
become a cinema classic. Brilliant interweaving 
of Biblical allegory, Zen parables and contem- 
porary religious and sociological comment are 
all directed, written, scored and star 41 year- 
old Chilean Alexandro Jodorowsky (leading 
director of absurdist theatre in Mexico and 
former associate of Sam Peckinpah, Marcel 
Marceau and the French playwright of the 
absurd, Fernando Arrabel). 

Briefly: Gunfighter Jodorowsky, clad in black 
leather, performs miracles, rape and castration 
in the desert. Then he encounters a former 
gunfighter who borrows his gun, shoots him- 
self in the head and falls dead smiling as he 
says, “You lose." A mysterious and sadistic 
lesbian steals his girl and murders him. He is 
then resurrected, marries a dwarf, becoming 
street beggar in a small Western Sodom and 
Gommorah with plans to free the disenfran- 
chised of the earth. All of this and more is 
Intensely, emotionally moving, powerful. 

Some are unable to sit throughout film: 
others come back — and muddled reviewers 
like V. Canby (NY Times) are incapable of 
writing about it with much coherency. (TAR 
BABIES, Jodorowsky’s first film, caused a 
street riot at the 1968 Acapulco Film Fest.) 
And large numbers return to watch EL TO- 
PO again and again. Color. 


A QUIET PLACE IN THE COUNTRY (106 
min — Lopert— 1970). Elio Petri’s psycho- 
logical ghost story pits a mentally disturbed 
pop artist (Franco Nero) and his mistress 
(Vanessa Redgrave) against the ghost of a 
nymphomaniac with excellent and chilling 
results. Color. R rating. 


WALKABOUT (95 min — Fox — 1971). 
Imagine if you will TARZAN, LORD OF 
THE FLIES, THE SUNDOWNERS and 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON all in one 
film! Director-photographer Nicholas Roeg 
follows teenage girl (excellently portrayed 
by Jenny Agutter) and her little brother 
(Lucien John, Roeg’s son) as they wander 
lost on the Australian desert, eventually 
encountering aborigine (David Gumpilil) In a 
culture clash as potent as that in ESCAPE 
FROM THE PLANET OF THE APES. 

Superb editing by Antony Gibbs. Excellent 
score by John Barry includes excerpts of Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen’s apocalyptic "Hymnal." 
Producer Max Raab's best film to date. Color. 

ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET OF THE 
APES (98 min — Fox — 1971). Could easily 
have become a comedy, but fortunately all 
may rejoice. Amazingly, it is at least as good 
as the first and far superior to the 2 nd in the 
series. Cornelius (Roddy McDowall) and 
Zira (Kim Hunter) along with Milo (Sal 
Mineo) arrive via time warp in 1973, tie up 
loose plot ends and become political prison- 
ers. Many striking parallels with Robert Heln- 
iein’s soon-to-be-filmed STRANGER IN A 
STRANGE LAND in chilling indictment of 
The System. With everyone dead, again this 
seems to be the end of the series (though a 
4th one is now underway with a tv series in 
the offing), but there seems to be one helluva 
movie Idea in the Ape Pre-History Revolution 
against humans described midway through 
the film. Good score by Jerry Goldsmith. 
Bradford Dillman, John Randolph, Ricardo 
Montalban, William Windom. Color. 
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reproduced rare photos, pressbook and lobby-card reproductions— all in 
handsome printed book form. Their contents would cost a small fortune 
if bought separately. (SincQ some of these .items are already in short 
supply, it’s wise not to wait. Forthcoming issues of CoF will not carry 
certain numbers or titles.) 


GREAT SERIAL AOS 


„ THE MONSTER AND THE 

MONSTER STRIKES « 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #1 t3 . 50 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos 
and pressbook reproductions: DAREDEVILS OF THE RED 
CIRCLE, ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN, BLAKE OF SCOT- 
LAND YARD and others. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #2 $ 3 . 50 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos 
and pressbook reproductions: Lugosi's SHADOW OF 
CHINATOWN, THE MASKED MARVEL, BRICK BRAD- 
FORD, TERRY AND THE PIRATES and more. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #3 * 3 .so 

apter storyline d * k j{{‘' B| Pj° , “ ( «jjd 


BORIS KARLOFF 


$5.95 


Large 854" + 1 1 " book about the Master of the 
Macabre himself in over 100 choice and rare stills 
(arranged in chronological order); plus a biograph- 
cal appreciation and complete filmography list. 



SERIAL QUARTERLY #4 $3.50 ERROL FLYNN 


Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos and 

fis^Tartss a jra HARBO *- BlACK - 



$5.50 

Same format.etc. as Karloff book above, with more 
than 100 dynamic phtos (most of them very rare) 
of the screen's greatest swashbuckler-hero (plus a 
filmography, checklist, etc.). 

MOVIE ADS OF THE PAST sa.so 
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8x1 0 STILL SETS $ 6.00 per set 

flash Gordon'); e #2^* 1939 buck Rogers^" # 3 jtSSi 

HORNET); #4 (Misc.: CAPT. AMERICA, CAPT. 
MARVEL, BATMAN and PHANTOM; JM (Misc.: D.CK 
TRACY. JUNGLE JIM, SPY SMASHER, PHANTOM RIDER, 
RED RYDER); #6 (Misc.: ROCKETMEN, NYOKA, LONE 
RANGER, DON WINSLOW, MANDRAKE); #7 (Misc.: JUN- 
GLE GIRL, DRUMS OF FU MANCHU, MASKED MARVEL, 
CAPT. MIDNIGHT, MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN); #8 (Misc.: 
FLASH GORDON, SECRET CODE, ZORRO, GREEN HORNET, 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED). 

SERIAL FAVORITES $5.00 

Stars and scenes from all-time serial classics: 

THE PURPLE MONSTER, SUPERMAN, SPY 
SMASHER, MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN. 
BRICK BRADFORD and scores more. Large 
8>/z X 11 book with full page photos on quality 

THRILL AFTER THRILL $5.00 

Fantastic pressbook & lobby card reproductions ! 
From: THE BLACK WIDOW, DAUGHTER OF 
DON Q, DICK TRACY, HAUNTED HARBOR, 
SUPERMAN, RED RYDER and other serial 
classics. A big 854 X 11 quality printed book. 


SERIAL PICTORIAL $2.00 eu. 

#1 -ADVENTURES Of CAPTAIN MARVEL 
#2— THE MASKED MARVEL 
#3— DARKEST AFRICA. 

#4 — SPY SMASHER 
#5— DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
#6— ZORRO'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#7— SECRET AGENT X-9 
#8— Famous Republic Serial Villain 
Roy Barcroft 

HIGH ROADS TO ADVENTURE $5.95 

Big 8V2 X 11 book of rare film posters, lobbies, 
etc. DICK TRACY, FU M/tNCHU, TERRY & 
THE PIRATES & many, many more. 

SERIAL SHOWCASE $5 9S 

Handsome, large BVz x 11 book— 200 wond’erfilled 
photos of Seriai-dom’s Golden Age. 

DAYS OF THRILLS & ADVENTURE 
In large 8V2 x 11 “heritage” book format, 
each volume has scores of collector's item 
photos, lobby cards, posters and other rare 
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Farm Creme-de-Menthe I want you to sample. 

SCENE: Tweed and Bilboe in the lavish offices 
of a government office building, attended and 
surrounded by assorted flunkies and impor- 
tant Members of the Club. 

Suddenly the large and heavy office doors 
open wide. In march Klattu, his super robot 
Gort, Mr. Spock and the rest of the Starship 
Enterprise’s crew: 

SPOCK: Until you are all isolated properly 

in Mind Therapy rehabilitation, you may con- 
sider yourselves under arrest. 

TWEED, BILBOE et al., in one voice: 

What in goddamn hell is the meaning of this? 
SPOCK: This highly illogical state of 

affairs necessitated all of us getting it together, 
to put it in your idiom. Consequently, we’ve 
been penetrating the time barrier now for some 
time and have formed a Galactic Union for the 
escalation of man’s consciousness and priceless 
immortality. Even Captain Kirk has benefited 
wonderfully with the changes that 1 and my 
colleagues have effected. 

TWEED, BILBOE, et al.: But- but you’re 
all supposed to be mostly from the future or 
something! This is some kind’a joke or a 
dream. It doesn’t make sense! 

SPOCK: Infinitely more sane and undream- 
like than your so-called world. And, WE’RE 
TAKING OVER! All other provocateurs and 
your friends have been meanwhile peacefully 
subdued .via refinements on John Cabal’s 
‘peace gas' through telekinetic emission. 

Sensing your usual vibes of hostility from 
your direction, it is only fair to warn you that 
our phasers are set at ‘stun.’ 

TWEED: I never realized it’d be like this 

some day. But we’ve always anticipated a take- 
over. I’ve just unleashed an H-Bomb warhead 
from a space satellite, and it’ll wipe us all out 
in less than 60 seconds. Ha, ha, ha! 

SPOCK: Negative. Robbie the Robot has just 
changed the warhead’s molecular and atomic 
composition. 

SCENE: A huge piece of smell hard crap crashes 
through the skylight and lands in the middle of 
the room. 

TWEED, BILBOE, et al.: Good heavens! What’s 
that awfully smelly large piece of crap doing 
in the middle of the room? 

SPOCK: Robbie was always one for a bit 

of risque humor. Any further arguments, 
gentlemen? And I use the euphemism loosely.... 


TV CHARNEL CHILLERS 

Usually behind the times compared to 
worldwide film trends, TV started catching 
up with SFantasy recently, mostly thanks to 
ABC-TV, more “now” minded than all other 
networks put together. ABC has been unleash- 
ing more in the genre than we can remember, i.e. 
THE NIGHT STALKER and MADAME SIN to 

Impact of NIGHT STALKER’S rating was 
so fantastic, however, that it clobbered all 
competition the night it was shown. And won 
tremendous headlines in a February edition of 
Variety! Also reported by Variety is that this 
could be a big trend into TV-SFantasy, with 
NBC-TV proclaiming plans for production of 
a four-hour long version of FRANKENSTEIN 
to be shown over two evenings. 

Unfortunately, Government and the FCC 
is currently putting on another one of its cry- 


ing towels, pressuring TV to “cut down all that 
violence that is influencing young people to 
become violent.” What influence this could 
have in castrating TV quality once again and 
hurting SFantasy? A lot! Unless someone can 
point out and yell loudly enough that social 
violence is inspired by frustration and the 
System’s monstrous rip-offs Gust reading about 
George Wallace and the ITT scandal could get 
anyone violent); that spirited, intoxicating 
and live-wire entrtainment is a catharsis, and 
could damned well be one of the few antidotes 
against much overt social behavior. 

We could title this paragraph and the next: 
PEEKING AT PEKING, Or: I WONDER WHO’S 
KISSINGER NOW? 

That is, we could if we wanted to start 
another crazy mixed-up department. But we 

While some made-for-TV SFantasy has 
ranged from fair to fine, a few have bombed. 
Ferinstance. . .to have seen EARTH II (ABC- 
TV) is to believe it. I mean, like, it was beyond 
belief. After all the trouble with the Ping-Pong 
at Peking, Kissinger’s trips, followed by Nixon 
having authentic Chinese dinners (that some 
claim was nothing but word of Mao adverti- 
sing), including official recognition of Red 
China as a UN Member, EARTH II nearly un- 
did it all in less than 90 minutes. 

Even if the plot’s core were eliminated or 
ignored (villainous Red Chinese threaten every- 
one with an H-Bomb satellite and make noises 
about a possible WW III), not to be ignored is 
the cretinous opener: 

Inhabitants of a huge space station in the 
near future wish to become a seperate nation, 
get full UN recognition and Membership. 

The technical and overall special effects are, 
admittedly, excellent (even if they seem sus- 
piciously like 2001 left-overs). But though ela- 
borate and Kubrickian, the space station 
nation has an annoying Tinkertoy -Erector Set 
look; and hanged if I know of anyone with 
enough rocks in his head who’d call it “his 
country” and live there most of his life. Despite 
opulence and big-budget veneer, everything else 
went against EARTH II, including lack of sus- 
pense but almost inspired inertia. 

One of the men in charge of production 
told us, “Well, it was made more than 20 
months ago, and who could’ve predicted China 
back then. . 

I told the man that even if he read comic 
books and never read a daily paper, one could 
“predict.” Ignored was a very simple filmaking 
rule: when producing film, be sure it won’t 
date fast and you’re caught with your bank 
loans and pants down! Made 23 some odd 
years ago, it might’ve been excuseable, provi- 
ded that audiences didn’t fall asleep. 

Shortly after, a real Earth II was unveiled 
on NBC-TV, JOURNEY TO THE FAR SIDE 
OF THE SUN. This was less than 2 years after 
unspeakably poor theatrical distribution. 

A few shameful TV cuts, not to scare Ma & Pa 
Kettle-and-the-kiddies-at-home, somewhat dim- 
inished action-suspense, with some motivating 
scenes seriously marred (it should be seen in- 
tact on a theatre screen, as with any film, for 
total effect, of course). A very pleasant SF’er 
with an unusual fantasy twist, JOURNEY tells 
of the discovery of a new planet, hitherto un- 
known because of being always on the oppo- 
site side of the Sun in a fixed position, unlike 
other planetary movements which exposes them 
to observation. This other, duplicate Earth is 
an exact double, down to one’s own self, pro- 
fession and environment. Based on the cen- 


turies-old doppleganger theme, whose roots go 
far back into early gothic romanticism, JOUR- 
NEY a gripping, decently directed production, 
with an excellent supporting cast headed by 
Herbert Lorn and Roy Thinnes. 

If I recently didn’t, belatedly, re-discover 
Jason Robards in Peckinpah’s wonderful THE 
BALLAD OF CABLE HOGUE, 1 would have 
permanently given up on him after his perfor- 
mance in AIP’s current MURDERS IN THE 
RUE MORGUE. So far it’s received mixed 
reviews, mostly negative I’m happy to say. 

Not even a patch on the grand old Lugosi 
version, MORGUE is directed under the un- 
even hand of Gordon Hessler, who has more 
often botched up films, though he surprised 
us all with the rather creditable SCREAM 
AND SCREAM AGAIN. 

Late in ’7 1 THE MAN WHO HAUNTED 
HIMSELF (Elstree) and LUST FOR A VAM- 
PIRE had a brief NYC engagement, co-billed 
together. What sort of distribution both have 
had seems a mystery since no one we know out 
of town seems to have screened them. 

MAN WHO HAUNTED HIMSELF stars 
Roger Moore in an interesting departure from 
the light melodramas and tongue in cheek image 
which stereotyped him in THE SAINT and, 
lately, in the disappointing, and cancelled, 
PERSUADERS series. As another version of 
the doppleganger theme, Moore is excellent in 
his double role, surprisingly more versatile than 
one would have guessed possible in the past. 

The plot in brief: Narrowly escaping death 
after an auto accident, Moore undergoes surgery 
to save his life. While still under the knife, the 
surgeons discover two inexplicable heartbeats. 
Recovering, Moore returns to his position as an 
important corporate executive only to learn that 
“someone” is being mistaken for him. Eventu- 
all, he finds himself enmeshed in a series of in- 
cidents where he is charged with having formu- 
lated agreements or appearing with certain 
friends on various occasions, although he is cer- 
tain such events never happened. Beginning to 
doubt his sanity, he seeks psychiatric help and 
is advised that, perhaps, a too conservative life- 
style may be bringing on a nervous breakdown; 
that he should relax more and even change his 
clothing habits as a change of pace. 

Thereafter, Moore does indeed discover his 
double self! By this time, his double has taken 
over his family and profession. In a highly 
charged and emotional climax, Moore is denied 
by friends and family and told the police have 
been summoned to apprehend him as a mad- 
man. The closing sequence finds Moore in a 
car being chased by his evil double. Careening 
over a bridge into the Thames, Moore drowns 
in the submerging car while the evil double 
watches from the bridge and gloats. Suddenly, 
Moore’s drowning body starts to fade and van- 
ishes; and at that precise moment an extra- 
ordinary thing happens to the double — clutch- 
ing his chest, a searing pain grips his heart as he 
undergoes total transfiguration and turns into 
the original Roger Moore once again. 

In this case, it’s not so much the plot but 
unusually fine direction and production values, 
Roger Moore’s presence complimented by top 
British actors. It’s a return to a nearly vanished 
sense of style and mood that prevailed notably 
during Britain’s golden filmaking days from the 
Forties to the Fifties. This is to be expected, for 
the director is none other than the wonderful 
Basil Dearden who, of several directors involved 
in THE DEAD OF NIGHT (1946), directed “The 
Christmas Party” segment, and its most impor- 
tant story, “The Ventriloquist,” starring Mich- 




Above: Chris Lee once more in his CoFfin in SCARS OF DRACULA. 
Below: Ralph Bates as a young Dr. Frankenstein in HORROR OF 
FRANKENSTEIN and over 125 years in advance of the "head" scene. 


ael Redgrave. Some of the Dearden gems of the 
past: THE SMALLEST SHOW ON EARTH (of 
particular interest to any real film buff) and 
KHARTOUM, starring Charlton Heston. 

Hammer’s LUST FOR A VAMPIRE might 
be one of the studio’s worst in its 17 SFantasy 
filmaking years. Probably the umpteenth ver- 
sion of J. Sheridan le Fanu’s “Camilla,” no- 
thing really new is added and some tiling sub- 
tracted from this worn-out plot. Rather sex- 
slanted, with outstandingly beauteous Yutte 
Stensgaard, Hammer’s rising star, Ralph Bates, 
is the focal point of whatever little there is 
that’s intriguing in this unexciting rehash. 

Chris Lee lookalike, Mike Raven, seems im- 
pressing but mostly as a red-herring. And the 
wind-up is easily the film’s trademakr: The 
Villagers once more march in, torches burning, 
and bring-an-end-to-evil-once-and-for-all. Hand- 
some sets and fine production values do little 
to cut the boredom. Director Jimmy Sangster 
might have been too distracted by Miss Stens- 
gaard. 


There have been many varying opinions on 
Hammer’s SCARS OF DRACULA and HOR- 
ROR OF FRANKENSTEIN. Budgetary prob- 
lems and rising costs have tied Hammer’s hands 
through the years, forcing them to use faster 
production methods. At times it shows quite 
badly, as in LUST FOR A VAMPIRE (of course, 
some Hammers are made on much lower bud- 
gets and shot in less time, though it’s hard to 
tell all of them apart). But I liked SCARS quite 
a lot, finding it almost a complete return to the 
gothic atmosphere and warmth of HORROR 
OF DRACULA and THE GORGON (examples 
of some of Hammer’s best). John Elder’s plot 
shows painstaking thought and work, not only 
restoring Count Dracula to some semblance of 
importance (after being shamefully subordinate 
in preceding versions), but carefully budding 
up important supporting characters and a 
strong, interesting hero and heroine, all well 
directed by Roy Ward Baker. 

Reconstructing all that can be remembered 
of HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN, it is possi- 
ble to believe that director Jimmy Sangster can 
actually do a whale of a lot better. Yet HOR- 
ROR is filled with flaws that needn’t be. Really 
a re-make of the 1956 CURSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN, Ralph Bates replacing Peter Cushing in 
die good Dr. F’s role is, at first, a slight shock, 
but logical in that the story starts the entire 
series, apparently, all over again from the time 
young Victor Frankenstein goes to medical 
school. Enough of the inspiration and zest 
Hammer invested in its earlier years is missing; 
but several new wrinkles have been added. The 
most unusual one is that young Dr. F is now a 
cold-hearted, ruthless fiend; indeed, he’s the 
real horror and “monster”, thinking nothing of 
murdering his father for the inheritance, and 
his best friend for his gruesome experiments, 
ties of “black humor,” but this is, perhaps, 
more over-zealousness and blind love for the 
genre than objectivity 


A few have misinterpreted some of the film’s 
crude moments of semi-comedy as “black” or 
“graveyard humor” of the first water, like a 
severed arm raising its middle finger in an ob- 
vious obscene gesture; or young Dr. F graphic- 
ally itemizing body parts on an anatomical 
wall chart sectioned off like a butchershop meal 
chart visually describing where choice cuts are 
made from a steer. This is old Hammer “hum- 
or,” though, with certain similarities at least as 
far back as REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1958). 
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SCREAM DOOR no. 1 ($1.00, Asian Flu Publications, 9118 Hamilton Drive, Fairfax, 
Virginia 22030. Features front cover by Wrightson and stories by Bob Juanillo, Seane 
Todd and Mike Kaluta. Also four full-pagers by Steve Hickman and an unpublished 
cover originally scheduled for Web of Horror. 


COMIC CRUSADER ($1.00 for 2-issue sub- 
scription — Martin L. Greim, Box 132, 

Dedham, Mass. 02026). No. 1 1 is a special 
Flash Gordon issue with a long article by art- 
ist Mike Royer on the Flash serials plus art by 
Royer, Al Williamson, Dan Adkins, Joe Sinnott 
and others. Greim, who deserves some kind 
of special award for presenting original art by 
top comic professionals at a reasonable price, 
is an excellent artist himself. His superhero 
strip. The Defender, returns in issue No. 12. 
WITZEND ($1.50 to Witzend, Box 177, 

Coney Island Station, Brooklyn, NY 11224). 

Now edited by Bill Pearson, a creative comic 
book editor of the first rank. No. 8 features 
a real rarity: a NEW graphic story by Frank 
Frazetta ! Wally Wood brings his Imaginative 
“World of the Wizard King" to a conclusion, 
revealing that the illustrated novelette is an 
"outline for an expanded version to appear 
in another form and another place.” Ralph 
Reese's goofy characters go thru their paces 
In a nutty script by Pearson. Other work by 
Ditko, Dr. Seuss (from a '32 Judge), Bhob, 

Bill Stillwell, Nicola Cuti and John Richard- 
son. Issue No. 9 will offer (@ 52,50) the 
definitive word on W.C. Fiels, and No. 10 
($1.50) is Pearson’s long-awaited "Profusely 
Illustrated,” which he’s been assembling for 
the past ten years. Nos. 5, 6, 7 still available 
at $1.50 per copy. 

THE BUYER'S GUIDE FOR COMIC FAN- 
DOM (No. 4 — DynaPubs Enterprises, RR 1, 
BOX 297, East Moline, III. 61244). Available 
"free to any interested person,” wth a circu- 
lation of 3500. If you’ve into old comes and 
new fanzines, then send 'em your name and 
address. Plenty ads for everything and also 
editorial ramblings, like. . . the following by 
Mark Evanier and Steve Sherman: “The recent 
statement in the annual issue of Callvin Beck's 
supposedly bi-monthly, mass-marketed fan- 
zine, CASTLE OF FRANKENSTEIN, that 
DC should discontinue their war line at once, 
for they form the basis for the glorification 
of war. . . This statement seems to disregard 
the total atmosphere of these books. No one 
ever wins — war is not glorified but its exis- 
tence Is acknowledged and the emotional 
struggle of the men is portrayed, for nothing 
is to be gained by pretending none of it 
exists. Though many fans may not care for 
and seldom read the war titles (our co-column- 
Ist. Steve Sherman for one), there are many 
fans who find them quite enjoyable and who are 
not merely war-mongers. . 

A good fanzine; a seemingly intelligent 
staff. But— a naive rebuttal concerning our 
(and many others) insight into our Asylum 
Society. Fact is, even some of the staunchest 
so-called “liberals" beat around the bush and 
digress from the monstrous greed-and-profit 
motives behind nearly all “movements," find- 
ing it opportunistically expedient to avoid 
coming to the point: usually a life-or-death 
point. It’s a hell of a lot easier to depict in 
fims or comics the poor ripped-off soldiers 
and other victims of greed as being truthfully 
brave-and-heroic than to graphically delineate 
stories of socio-political conspiracies which 
have placed them in such positions. By that, 
we mean that rarely have media ever gone 
underneath the damp rock to extricate mag- 
gots eating up our world, such as the criminal 
psychopathia of top echelon executives as 
in KLUTE (depicting perhaps the most chil- 
ling possibility of executive mental disease 
in our society ever put on the screen); or the 
ramrod propagandists tactics sending men to 
battle as in ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT; and the unconscionable dishonesty 
of high military officials (i.e. Kubrick’s 
PATHS OF GLORY) by using others as scape- 
goats; or Kurtzman's brilliant insight in EC’s 
TWO-FISTED TALES and FRONT LINE 
COMBAT. So, it’s simply a matter of en- 
gaging in sheer tommy-rot fantasy when DC 
comics or any media pull back the reins on 
getting down to the nitty-gritty. 

NEBULOUS (No.1 . James Stewart, 5502 
Fenwood Ave., Oxon Hill, Md. 20021). 45£ 
per copy. Features front cover by Sal Bus- 
cema and Dan Adkins plus interview with 
Buscema . Also art by John Fantuccio, Steve 
Hickman and others. 


GRAPHIC STORY MAGAZINE (No. 13, 
$1.25, or 4 issues for $4. Bill Spicer, 4878 
Granada SL, Los Angeles, Calif. 90042). 

This issue reprints Eando Binder’s "Adam 
Link's Vengeance” from Spicer’s first two 
issues and also reprints George Metzger’s 
magnificent “Mal-ig” from the underground 
tabloid Gothic Blimp Works. A must-see ! 

A 13 page SF tale in which characters com- 
municate telepathically with symbols, proving 
once again that Metzger’s understanding of 
comics as a medium is multi-levels above 
everyone else. Hames Ware lists pseudonyms 
used by comics artists, and John Benson in- 
terviews John Severin. Full color cover by 
D. Bruce Berry. Recommended ! 

PHASE (No. 1. $1 for one issue. Phase 
Magazine, 4314 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, 
NY 11203). Comic stories by Neal Adams, 
Jeff Jones, Grey Morrow, Kenneth Smith, 
Tom Sutton, F. Brunner, Ernie Colon, Rich 
Buckler, Steve Fritz and Bill Stillwell. Full 
page illos by Adkins, Krenkel, Kelly, Wright- 
son and others. Full color cover painting by 
Steranko. 84 pages of all previously unpub- 
lished originall stuff. 

FLASHBACK No. 1: WOOD 8> EC ($1.00, 
DynaPubs, RR No.1, Box 297, East Moline, 

III. 61244). Allan Light reprints complete 
Wallace Wood stories from the original printed 
comic book page. Admittedly, there's some- 
thing to this, for it now costs a fortune for 


the old comics: “Rescued" from March 1951 
Weird Fantasy, "Deadlock” (based on Mur- 
ray Leinster's "First Contct") from Jan. '51 
Weird Fantasy, and the front cover of the 
March 1954 Weird-Science-Fantasy, a cover 
that Wood considers his best single piece of 
art for EC. 

IMAGINATION no. 1 ($2.00. David Jablin, 
13806 78th Road, Flushing, New York 
1 1 367). A fine color cover by Gray Morrow 
starts off Dave Jablin's new comic-artzine 
with a bang. Included is some poetry and 
fiction, plus fine work by Berni Wrightson, 

Jeff Jones, Gray Morrow, Bill Stillwell's beau- 
tiful strip of fantasy erotica, Neal Adams. 
@++*!M 3 ($1.00 to Promethean Enterprises, 
4160 Holly Drive, San Jose, Calif. 95127). 
Corben, early R. Crumb (“Silly Pidgeons”), 
reminiscenses of WEIRD TALES by Emil 
Petaja, Krenkel, George Metzger, Bob 
Zoell, Kenneth Smith and Wilhelm Busch’s 
"Hans Huckebein” (reprinted in Sept. ’56 
MAD in less complete form but with 
translation). Tastefully group-edited, this 
artzine does not reflect the usual insularity 
of fandom in its pages...and, for that, odr 
congratulations. 

THE ROBERT KLINE PORTFOLIO ($2.25. 
7263 Evanston Rd„ Springfield, Va. 22150). 
44 excellently printed pages of Robert Kline's 
great work, collecting together much of his 
fine artzine material from the past two years. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTOR'S ITEMS: The following should be of primary concern to those collectors seeking especially rare and 
unusually unique items of special interest. While this advertisement will reappear again, it should be noted that the same items now listed 
may not show up again. They are one of a kind only in nearly each case and being sold on a first come, first served basis. Consequently it 
would be appreciated if you listed as many alternate choices in your orders wherever possible. If you do not wish to,and item(s) are already gone 
you will have your money immediately refunded. All listed selections are from good to excellent condition (except if otherwise noted). 
COMIX 


N.Y. Jou rnal-American Saturday Comics. 

July 3 to Sept.26, 1942 (13 straight 
weeks in one bound volumes- very rare. 
The original color editions. Each section 
includes MANDRAKE, BUCK ROGERS, 
BRICK BRADFORD, KRAZY KAT, Hog- 
arth's TARZAN, SGT. PAT OF THE 
RADIO SQUAD, & many others). 

Over 200 pages: S250.00. 

N.Y. Jounral-American Saturday Comics 
Apr. 5 to June 28, 1947 (13 straight 
weeks bound in one vol.). Same strips as 
above. 

$250.00. 

PUCK— The Comic Weekly (Sunday). 

July 7 to Sept. 29, 1946. Original 
large edition bound In one vol. (13 weeks) 
Includes Prince Valiant, Flash Gordon, 

The Phantom, Raymond's Jungle Jim 
Tim Tyler's Luck, The Lone Ranger, The 
Katzenjammer Kids, Little King, Barney 
Google, etc.etc. 

$250.00 

Star-Ledger Sunday Comics. 

Sept. 3 to Dec. 17, 1944. 13 straight 

weeks bound In one vol. Includes Prince 
Valiant, The Mediaeval Castle (Hal Foster). 
Flash Gordon, Mandrake, Katzenjammer, 
Mandrake, Ella Cinders, etc.etc 
mv - $250.00 

N.Y. Journal-American Saturday Comics. 

Jan. 4 to Mar. 29, 1941. same as 
other Journals described above. $250.00 

N.Y. Sunday Mirror Comics. 

Apr. 3 to June 26, 1949. 13 weeks in 

„ vo1 - lnc| udes early Steve Canyon 
by Caniff, Superman, LI'I Abner, Alley Oop, 
Rusty Riley(by Frank Godwin), Barney 
Baxter, Capt.Easy, etc.etc. $200.00. 

COMIC BOOKS & STUFF 


only 2 issues of the Kurtzman mag: 

each number: $30.00. 

HUMBUG (1957-58), edited by Harvey 
Kurtzman. issue No. 1: $25.00. 

Issues 2 to 11 — each one: 

PANIC (E.C.) —MAD'S compani 


NO. 1: 

Nos. 2 to 5, & 8 to 1 


$ 10 . 00 . 

mag. 

$25.00 

$15.00 

$25.00. 

$20.00. 

$10.00. 


Paramount - large glossy campaign schedule 
for 1 960's, inc. Jack The Ripper, 

Psycho, Visit to a Small Planet, 
etc., in color: $10.00. 

Solomon 8i Sheba — UA's glossy campaign 
sheet; color (both sides): $10.00 

Hitchcock: large portfolio with Hitchcock’s 


E.C. IMPACT — No. 3: 

SNAFU (Stan Lee’s version of Mad). 

Jan. 1956: $10.00. 

STARTLING TERROR — Nos. 10 

& 13 (1954), each: $6.00. 

NIGHTMARE — No.ll (’54): S8.00. 

Journey Into FEAR —Nos. 18 & 

21 (’54), each: $8.00 

STRANGE — No.2 (’52): $10.00 

Mysteries — No. 7 (’54): $8.00 

Crown Comics — No.2 (1945): $15.00. 

Cavalcade of American Comics— History 
of Comic Strips 1893-1963: $20.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS RARITIES 

Hannes Bok — orig.b&w large litho, “The 
Flower Woman": $10.00. 

Bok cover proof illus.for “Who Goes 

There”(The Thing): $10.00 

CoF, cover proof of No.14: $20.0o! 

CoF printing blueprints No.14: $75.00. 

Disney color repro on linen cloth (resem- 
bling tapestry), Lady & Tramp: $15.00. 

STAR TREK Enterprise — cardboard 

releif of the Starship: $2S.OO. 

GALAXY S- F — cover proof of 

issue no. 1 (’50): $15.00. 


profile on cover: 

Ben Hur: campaign glossy (color) c 
both sides, with scenes: 

CoF No. 7 cover proofs: 

1 Million BC: studio prod.info’ t 
storylines, credits, i!lus.cover: 

CoF No.6: Gorgon cover proof v 

any text: $30.00. 

Journal of Frankenstein (1958) blueprints: 

$100.00. 

“ blueprints of JoF as originally 
planned but never published (or: the 
issue that never was). Really rare: $250.00. 
The Gorgon: full color 3-M seperations for 
a Gorgon cover planned for CoF No.6 
but never used (shows Chris L 
king Gorgon with sword): 

The Shadow: large color poster c 
original radio show: 

2001: Space Odyssey-: orign.N.V 
theatre Info' flyer (a few ii 


$ 20.0 


$15.00. 


$150.00. 


GOTHIC CASTLE- 


$30.00. 
. premiere 
n stock): 

$ 1 . 00 . 

7 Footprints to Satan (1927): orig.proof 
sheet of scenes from film: $ 10 . 00 . 

Planet of Apes: Makeup scenes: $5.00. 

Batman: orig.blueprint of TV scenes: 

$10.00. 

Dark Shadows: blueprint of CoF No.16's 
cover: $15.00. 

Brunner cover: blueprint of CoF No. 17 
(without text): $ 10 . 00 . 

2001: color card (space station): $5.00. 

"(Keir Dullea) : $5.00. 
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Robert Hortford-Davis' BLACK TORMENT is 
on average mismating of Gothicism and 
Victoriana. The handsome hero (John Turner) 
returns home with his second wife (Heather 
Sears). Follows a ten-minute introduction 
to the other characters: glowering black- 
smith, crippled mute father, kindly sister-in- 
law, ambiguous friend of the hero who 
casts meaningful glances at the camera 
when he's alone. The torment of the title 
now ensues: the servants are raped and 
strangled, a woman in white prowls the 
grounds (reminding the hero of his late 
wife's suicide), the hero is accused of actions 
committed while he was miles away and 
the crippled old man is found hanging from 
the chandelier. 

All very menacing . . . and it might 
have been suitably harrowing in the hands 
of a better director. But how can we become 
involved with a heroine who never exists 
as a person (mise-en-scene comes little worse 
than here) and a hero who lashes out with 
a horsewhip at innocent servants? The closing 
15 minutes have a nightmarish air, even 
so, with Turner pulling a blanket from a 
figure in a wheelchair to come face to 
face with himself and Heather Sears strangled 
by the drooling maniac she took to be her 
husband. The denouement is risible: half 
the cast is credited with "brain fever" 
and the other half revealed as authors of 
a Diabolical Plot which makes SCREAM OF 
FEAR look likely. At least Otto Heller's 
photography makes the most of some fine 
sets. Worth sitting through for the hysterical 
climactic buildup. 




TARZAN AND THE VALLEY OF GOLD. After 
a flashy set of titles with neon colored tigers 
the mood is set for James Bond in the Jungle 
which could well be the title of this slick 
jungle flick. In the opening scenes Tarzan 
(Mike Henry), wearing a neat business suit 
and carrying a briefcase, stops off a jet into 
a waiting Cadillac. Not the Tarzan of old 
we knew who wore a loin cloth and dived 
into a waiting alligator-infested lake. Jane, 
too, has undergone a equally drastic meta- 
morphosis. She is now— what else— a blonde 
who goes by the alias of Sophia (Nancy 
Kovack). Even the music is pseudo John 
Barry. However, the picture is surprisingly 
entertaining with moments of humi 


which Tarzan declares that 
man sometimes has to fight and kill aggres- 
sors. All of which is quite a lot for an 
American International picture. The color lo- 
cation photography is excellent, and Mike 
Henry soon takes his shirt off and swings 
on a few vines (if only for old times sake). 
The alligators have” been replaced by explod- 
ing wristwatches and the jungle natives now 
have tanks and helicopters. A diverting movie, 
but the charm of the. old character is lost. 

-Jon Davison 


INVASION. A science-fiction B-feature pro- 
duced by Jack Greenwood, source of the 
Edgar Wallace series of ingenuity for the in- 
genuous, is scarcely an attractive prospect. 
And indeed, the film turns out to be pretty 
much a failure as a genre exercise. The 
characters lack that clarity and single-mind- 
edness essential to victims of alien inva- 
sion. When a party-goer driving on a lonely 
fogbound road knocks down a rubber-suited 
Oriental, his mistress wanders round in a 
sadly introverted little circle before suggesting 
that they should drive on. When a doctor 
is called up in the middle of the night to 
analyze the alien's blood, she returns to bed 
for a rest before driving to the hospital, and 
having completed the analysis she neurotic- 
ally imagines herself the victim of a prac- 
tical joke and argues viciously with doctor 
Edward Judd, thus wasting valuable time. 
One sequence follows the mistress of the 
car driver on a ride in a lorry long after 
she has ceased to be useful to the narrative. 
And this is just the point that makes this 
surely the most realistic sf film so far. Should 
aliens invade, human preoccupations will in- 
tervene between the situation and its victims 
to a point where apathy becomes terrifying, 
and when the aliens have gone life cannot 
be expected to stand still. Indeed, even the 
aliens are preoccupied and ambiguous; they 
do not want to harm the natives, but their 
mission must take precedence. At the climax, 
when the escaping prisoner is destroyed, the 


blood specialist (Valerie Gearon) is heard to 
remark that she prefers bug-eyed monsters. 
Not a totally unfair comment, and an ex- 
ample of the film's unrelenting fidelity to 
its characters. For example, when escaping 
a force-field, Edward Judd has to crawl 
through the sewers, he yells with painful 
shock just as loudly as would you and I as 
he jumps into the stream. This is! not to say 
that the film does not abound in brilliantly 
strange incidents: the opening shot of the 
aliens in a burning glade full of flecks of 
ash, the shattering shock effect as the force- 
field's tangibility is discovered, or the extra- 
ordinary moment when, viewed through an 
alien's eyes, the objects in a nurse's room— 
a book, a biscuit on a plate— take on an 
impenetrable mystery. But perhaps the most 
disturbing sequence is that in which Valerie 
Gearon questions the bed-ridden alien and, 
knowing his fear of women, dominates him, 
invoking all the terrors of sexual conflict. 
Borrowed perhaps from a similar scene in 
Heinlein's ''Stranger in a Strange Land," 
this is more disquieting than a spaceship-full 
of bug-eyed monsters. 

-J. Ramsey Campbell 





FRANKENSTEIN CONQUERS THE WORLD. 

Having never forgiven the U.S. for Hiro- 
shima, the Japanese persist in exporting junk 
radios and bad movies. This is one of the 
worst. Originally titled FRANKENSTEIN VS. 
THE GIANT DEVILFISH, the picture is being 
shown minus the devilfish footage (although 
the fish appears in the stills). This may be a 
blessing, although it is hard to imagine 
how it could be worse than what remains. 
Nick Adams, as inept as ever, spouts the 
worst lines in recent cinema history. Blue 
lines fly right and left as badly matted minia- 
tures collapse on hysterical, overacting, multi- 
tudes. Somehow Frankenstein's heart has 
survived, and a little hungry boy eats it; he 
grows to gigantic proportions . . . and then 
the fun begins. Nick Adams, an American 
with a heart as he came to Japan to help 
the atomic bomb victims, pleads to save the 
monster in the interest of science. 

Frankenstein does 
live long enough to battle a ridiculous Godzil- 
la type dinosaur with a luminous horn. Alan 
Resnais may love Hiroshima; but that's be- 
cause he doesn't watch Japanese horror 

-Jon Davison 


Illustration by Neal Adams 
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«Jt»J- orr ? 1 !n . THE PETER LORRE 

STORY-w.th checklist of all Lorre 


-The second FORGOTTEN 
FRANKENSTEIN; FANTASY FEST- 
report on 2nd Trieste Science Fic- 
tion Film Festival; HORROR ON 
THE AIR— nostalgic memories and 
rare photos of The Shadow, Inner 


CHRIS LEE films, MASQUE .OF 
RED DEATH; UNDERDOG part 1 
of FRANKENSTEIN TV MOVIE- 
GUIDE listing all horror on TV. 
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